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TURKEY 
In  £Bimature 


MANNERS,  HABITS,  AND  COSTUMES 
OF  THE  TURKS. 


PART  FIFTH. 

JUDICIAL  ORGANIZATION. 
ULEMAS. 

The  khalyfs,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, were  at  once  the  ministers  of 
religion  and  justice,  and  the  teachers 
of  universal  legislation.  These  different 
functions  they  performed  in  person>  or 
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by  means  of  vicars  or  lieutenants,  es- 
tablished either  in  the  capital  or  in  the 
provinces.  These  lieutenants  wei'e 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of 
fouqeha,  lawyers,  or  ulema,  doctors, 
scholars,  men  of  learning.  This  re- 
spectable body,  notwithstanding  its 
imity,  was  divided  into  three  great 
classes:  1.  the  ministers  of  religion; 
2.  the  ministers  or  doctors  of  the  law, 
with  the  title  of  muftys ; 3.  the  minis- 
ters of  justice,  named  cadhy,  an  Arabic 
word,  which  the  Turks  pronounce  cazy. 
Each  of  these  three  classes  had  its 
subdivisions. 

The  ministers  of  justice  had  almost  al- 
ways a marked  pre-eminence  over  those 
of  religion  and  the  law ; and  the  magis- 
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trate,  presiding’  over  the  tribunal  bf 
the  city  in  wliich  the  sovereign  resided, 
was  invariably  considered  as  the  chief 
of  all  the  ulemas.  Amurat  I.  gave  him 
the  title  of  cazij-asher,  judge  of  the 
army.  Mahomet  II.  created  two  ; and 
these  magistrates,  equal  in  rank,  re- 
tained their  pre-eminence  over  the 
whole  body  of  lawyers  till  the  reign  of 
Solei’man  I.  That  emperor  placed  over 
them  the  mufty  of  the  capital,  who  then 
became  the  supreme  head  of  the  body 
of  the  ulemas. 

In  the  different  medreceh,  or  schools 
of  the  empire,  all  persons  destined  for 
the  profession  of  ulemahs  are  educated. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  colleges 
are  those  of  Constantinople,  Adriano- 
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pie  and  Prusa.  The  pupils  are  divided 
into  ten  classes,  and  jurisprudence  and 
theology  are  the  chief  objects  of  their 
study.  When  they  have  acquired  the 
requisite  proficiency,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  adopt  the  career  of  religion,  the  law, 
or  justice.  Those  who  are  removed  to 
one  of  the  colleges  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  the  law,  commence  a fresh 
course  of  study.  Only  four  of  these 
students  leave  it  annually,  with  the 
appointment  of  mulazemet-hiaghdy*, 
the  first  step  in  the  judicial  profession. 
When  they  have  arrived  thus  far,  tliree 
classes  of  offices  lie  open  to  their  am- 

* Service  of  paper,  literary  profession, 
from  the  Arabic  words,  mulasemet,  service 
and  kiaghid,  paper. 
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bition  : 1.  that  of  the  Jiaibs,  magistrates 
of  the  fifth  and  lowest  rank  j 2.  that  of 
the  cadhys,  magistrates  of  the  fourth 
rank;  3.  that  of  muderris,  doctors  of 
law,  and  professors  in  the  public  col- 
leges. 

The  muderris  form  a body  of  reserve, 
for  the  supply  of  persons  qualified  for 
magistrates  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  order,  and  for  the  posts  of  pro- 
vincial muftys. 
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CHEYKH-UL-TSLAM. 

OR  MUFTY  OP  THE  CAPITAL. 

All  the  ministers  or  doctors  of  law 
receive  indiscriminately  the  appellation 
of  mufty.  There  is  hut  one  in  each 
principal  town,  and  the  mufty  of  the 
capital  has  the  pre-eminence  over  all 
the  others. 

Their  office  consists,  not  in  inter- 
preting the  precepts  of  the  Koran  and 
the  canon  law  at  their  pleasure,  but 
in  announcing,  publishing  and  making 
them  known  to  all  who  have  recourse 
to  their  superior  understanding.  The 
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declarations  are  styled  fetva,  corres- 
ponding with  sentence,  legal  decision. 

These  doctors,  notwithstanding  the 
importance  of  their  functions,  occupy 
but  the  second  rank  in  the  profession  of 
the  law.  They  yield  precedency  to  the 
cadhys,  who  are  the  ordinary  judges 
of  each  town.  This  system  was  esta- 
blished by  the  Ottomans  in  the  origin  of 
their  empire,  and  it  is  still  observed  in 
all  the  provinces  : the  state  has  broken 
in  upon  it  in  the  capital  alone. 

The  raufty  exercises  sacerdotal 
functions  with  reference  to  the  person 
of  his  Highness  exclusively.  Assisted 
by  the  grand-vizir  and  the  chief  of  the 
emyrs,  he  performs  the  ceremony  of 
inaugurating  the  new  emperor,  by  gird- 
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ing  him  with  the  sword  of  Ochman,  a ce- 
remony equivalent  to  that  of  coronation 
among  us ; and  on  the  death  of  the 
sultan,  it  is  this  officer  who  performs 
the  functions  of  imam  at  his  funeral 
obsequies.  In  this  capacity  he  is  re- 
presented in  the  frontispiece. 

Though  at  the  head  of  the  magis- 
tracy, the  mufty  has  no  tribunal ; and 
if,  which  very  rarely  happens,  he  has 
occasion  to  investigate  and  decide  any 
cause  whatever,  it  is  only  by  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  sultan.  In  this 
case  he  pronounces,  not  in  the  quality 
of  judge,  but  pf  supreme  umpire  or 
hakem.  ^ 

He  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  oracle  of  the 
laws,  and  as  they  are  theocratic,  and 
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embrace  both  religion  and  doctrines 
and  the  government,  civil,  political 
and  military,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  extent  of  his  influence  over  the 
general  administration  of  the  empire. 

The  vizir  and  the  mufty  are  the  two 
chief  personages  in  the  empire,  as 
being  the  representatives  of  the  sove- 
reign, the  one  in  spiritual,  the  other 
in  temporal  matters. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  convey 
some  notion  of  the  decisions  of  the  mufty 
and  their  importance,  both  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  government  and  in  those 
of  private  individuals-  These  decisions, 
as  we  have  observed,  are  called/e/fa*. 

* This  Arabic  word  sig'nifies  discourse, 
answer,  solution  ; it  is  derived  from  the  same 
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Should  the  question  of  peace  or  war, 
a new  political  regulation,  a military 
law,  the  pimisliment  of  a minister  or 
public  officer,  be  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion, the  mufty  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  ulema  are  first  consult- 
ed, anl  application  is  then  made  to  the 
former  for  his  fetya.  These  decisions 
which,  sanctioned  in  a manner  by  reli- 
gion and  the  law,  are  held  sacred  by  the 
people,  serve  as  a shield  to  the  monarch 
and  his  ministers. 

root  as  mufty  or  moufly,  one  who  speaks, 
answers,  decides.  His  decisions  are  written 
hy  a.  fetva-emyny,  keeper  of  the  decisions. 
This  is  a sort  of  confidential  secretary,  who 
frequently  sug'gests  to  the  mufty  the  answers 
and  decisions  that  he  ought  to  give.  The 
latter  has  but  the  trouble  of  saying,  Olour — 
that  will  do,  or  : Olmaz — that  will  not  do. 
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The  fetvas  given  to  the  citizens  are 
of  a very  different  nature.  In  almost 
all  litigated  cases,  the  parties  take  care 
to  provide  themselves  with  such  deci- 
sions. For  this  purpose  the  applicant 
repairs  to  the  office  of  the  fetva-emyny, 
in  which  the  fetvas  are  drawn  up.  He 
explains  the  subject  of  lus  enquiry : 
the  clerks  reduce  it  to  Writing,  and 
draw  up  a statement  of  it  according  to 
the  technical  forms  of  law.  This  state- 
ment is  called  meiceleh,  question ; it 
is  \vritten  in  a very  small  hand,  on  a 
piece  of  paper  nine  inches  long  and  four 
broad.  The  decision  which  constitutes 
the  fetva  is  usually  very  precise.  Some- 
times it  is  accompanied  with  reasons. 
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or  with  explanations,  conditions,  re- 
strictions, &c. 

The  questions  are  put  under  feigned 
names  ; and  the  decisions  are  points  of 
faith,  which  must  be  implicitly  believed. 
The  sultan  himself  scarcely  ever  dares 
contravene  them  ; but,  in  general,  it  is 
he  who  dictates  to  the  mufty  the  sen- 
tences he  is  to  pronounce,  and  recourse 
is  had  to  the  authority  of  the  latter 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
upon  the  multitude. 

So  necessary  does  the  sanction  of  the 
mufty  and  the  ulemas  appear  to  the 
people,  that  if  these  heads  of  religion 
and  the  law  should  happen  to  be  in 
unison  with  the  military,  they  can  de- 
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termine  upon  any  enterprize  whatever, 
control  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and 
even  hurl  him  from  his  throne. 

The  fetva  issued  against  sultan  Ibra- 
hym  purported,  that  “ every  man  is 
obliged  to  appear  before  the  justice  of 
God” — so  tlie  Mahometans  term  their 
law.  Some  soldiers  carried  this  fetva 
to  the  grand-signor,  who  tore  it  in 
pieces.  He  did  the  same  with  a second, 
to  this  effect : “ Whoever  does  not 
submit  to  the  justice  of  God  is  not  a 
true  Musulman.”  The  janissaries,  in 
consequence,  thronged  to  the  seraglio, 
broke  open  the  gates,  seized  Ibrahym, 
and  shut  him  up  in  the  pidson  from 
which  he  had  been  some  years  before 
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taken,  and  where  he  was  strangled  ten 
days  after  his  deposition. 

We  shall  now  give  some  less  serious 
examples  of  the  mufty’s  decisions,  pre- 
mising that  all  of  them  conclude  with 
this  very  wise  adage . “ God  knows 
best.” 

Question. 

Can  the  son-in-law  legally  marry  his 
mother-in-law  ? 

Fetva,  or  Jimwer. 

He  cannot. 

God  knou’s  best. 

What  is  the  mode  of  levying  any  tax 
whatever  on  a town  or  village  ? — Always 
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according  to  the  immoveable  property  of 
each  inhabitant. 

Are  die  women  and  children  who 
possess  property  there  to  be  assessed 
to  it  ? — Yes. 

Are  absent  proprietors  exempt  from 
payment  of  their  quota  for  immoveable 
property  ? — No. 


Has  Zeld,  the  owner  of  Hindah,  who 
has  a child  five  or  six  years  old,  a right 
to  separate  that  child  from  the  mo- 
ther ? — Yes;  but  if  he  does,  the  action  is 
regarded  as  reprehensible  by  religion. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  suicide  ? — 
That  crime  is  of  a much  more  heinous 
nature  than  homicide. 

c 2 
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Such  are  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
fetvas  but  when  a question  relates  to 
a subject  which  has  no  analogy  with 
the  principles  of  Islamism,  the  mufty 
does  not  venture  to  reply  on  his  own 
authority,  and  answers,  ihat  the  decision 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  canonical 
book  or  in  the  collection  of  the  fetvas. 
This  collection  contains  the  best  and 
most  accredited  of  the  fetvas.  The 
abb^  Toderini  counted  fifty-five  thick 
volumes  of  them  in  the  library  of  St. 
Sophia.  These  books  are  consulted 
as  questions  arise,  and  if  the  cases  have 
any  resemblance,  the  mufty  decides 
according  to  the  precedents  which  they 
contain. 

The  daily  delivery  of  fetvas  is  consi- 
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derable.  The  mufty  is  regarded  as 
furnishing  them  gratuitously ; but  the 
office  demands  a fee  of  five  paras  or 
about  three-pence  each. 

The  muftys  were  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  deliver  their  fetvas  in  person 
on  Fridays,  in  the  mosque,  after  prayers. 
Djemaly-Ali-Effendy,  a mufty  cele- 
brated for  his  austere  piety,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  simplicity  of  his  dress, 
during  the  rei^  of  Bajazet  II.  caused 
a basket  to  be  hung  outside  one  of  the 
windows  of  his  house,  in  which  all  who 
had  canonical  questions  to  propose  de- 
posited them,  and  next  day  they  found 
the  fetvas  which  served  as  answers  to 
them  in  the  same  place.  From  this 
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custom  that  mufty  received  the  surname 
of  sembylly,  the  basket-man. 

Tiie  mufty  and  the  ulemas  have  con- 
trived to  secure  their  lives  and  property 
from  the  despotism  of  the  sultans. 
The  latter  have  authority  to  exile  the 
ulemas,  but  not  to  confiscate  their  pro- 
perty and  still  less  to  put  them  to 
death.  History,  however,  furnishes 
one  example  to  the  contrary.  Amm-at 
IV.  condemned  the  mufty  to  be  pounded 
alive  in  a marble  mortar,  but  this  was 
a stretch  of  power  and  an  unparalleled 
act  of  despotism.  The  sultan,  in  ge- 
neral, manifests  so  much  respect  for 
members  of  the  law,  that  even  when 
they  are  guilty  of  crimes  against  the 
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state,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  divest 
them  of  their  character,  before  he  can 
venture  to  sentence  them  to  death.  In 
this  case,  he  appoints  them  to  a secular 
office,  and  then  cuts  off  their  heads,  or 
dispatches  them  by  poison. 

The  respect  which  used  to  be  paid  to 
the  mufty  is  greatly  diminished,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  sultans.  If  he 
presumes  to  issue  any  sentence  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  government,  he  is 
removed  without  ceremony,  and  a more 
supple  instrument  is  put  into  his  place. 
If  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  convicted 
of  high-treason,  or  any  other  heinous 
crime,  he  may  be  sentenced,  according 
to  some  authors,  to  be  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 
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and  kept  in  the  prison  of  the  Seven 
Towers  at  Constantinople ; but  this  hor- 
rible  punishment  has  been  only  once 
inflicted;  we  find  no  other  trace  of  it  in 
the  Turkish  annals,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Koran  that  could  have  authorised 
such  an  inhuman  proceeding. 

To  attain  the  dignity  of  mufty  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a member  of  the  body 
of  ulemas,  and  to  have  passed  through 
all  the  gradations  to  that  of These 
gradations  are ; fofta,  student ; muderri, 
principal  of  a college ; na'ib,  judge’s 
secretary ; cadhy,  judge ; moUa,  supreme 
judge;  keabeh-mollacy,  judge  of  Mecca ; 
istambol-effendycy,  superintendent  of 
police  in  Constantinople;  and  eaty- 
asker,  or  military  judge- 
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MAGISTRATES  OF  TOE  FIRST  CLASS. 

CAZY-ASKERS. 

The  magistrates  are  divided  into  five 
classes,  totally  distinct,  as  well  by  rank 
and  prerogatives  as  by  their  particular 
titles. 

There  are  two  cazy-askers;  of  Rome- 
lia,  ssadr  roum  and  Anatolia,  ssadr- 
anadoly ; the  former  of  whom  presides 
over  the  highest,  and  the  latter  over  the 
second  tribunal  of  the  empire. 

Under  the  first  two  sultans  there  was 
but  one  cadhy,  the  ordinary  judge  in 
the  capital.  Amurat  I.  conferred  on 
the  cadljy  of  his  court  the  title  and 
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functions  of  cazy-asher,  judge  of  the 
army.  This  magistrate,  who  accom- 
panied the  sultan  in  his  expeditions, 
actually  exercised  the  judicial  authority 
in  the  camp.  When  Mahomet  II.  found 
himself  in  possession  of  European,  as 
well  as  Asiatic  Turkey,  he  created  two 
cazy-askers,  one  for  each  division  of 
the  empire.  They  bear  the  collective 
appellation  of  mtdrein,  the  two  minis- 
ters or  magistrates  by  way  of  eminence. 
They  appointed  the  naibs  and  cadhys 
each  in  his  respective  department.  All 
the  causes  of  the  Musulmans  were  re- 
ferred to  the  ssadr-roum,  and  those  of 
the  profe.ssors  of  other  religions  to  the 
ssadr-anadoly : but  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  cazy  asker  of  Europe  soon  attained 
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greater  extent  and  eminence  than  the 
other:  it  became  the  first  court  of  judi- 
cature, and  was  empowered  to  take 
cognizance  of  causes  in  general.  Most 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  cases  that  come 
before  the  dyvan  are  referred  to  the 
ssadr-roum.  One  of  his  grand  preroga- 
tives is,  to  try  all  causes  relative  to  the 
domains  and  property  of  the  state,  and 
to  the  public  revenue;  and  in  all  fiscal 
cases  his  decision  is  final. 

Each  of  the  cazy-askers  has  six  de- 
puties for  transacting  the  business  of 
his  department-  The  ssadr-roum  has 
besides  three  officers  solely  for  the  per- 
formance of  judicial  duties. 
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ISTAMBOL-CADHYCY, 

OR 

EFFENDYCY. 

The  istambol-cadhycy  Is  the  ordinary 
judge  of  the  city  of  Constantinople.  He 
combines  with  the  authority  of  the  judi- 
cial that  of  the  municipal  magistracy, 
and  consequently  has  the  general  super- 
intendence over  commerce,  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  the  supply  of  the 
capital  with  provisions.  He  causes 
shopkeepers  whom  he  surprizes  selling 
short  weight  to  be  nailed  by  the  ear  to 
their  doors  ; and  his  vigilance  must  be 
the  more  active,  since  he  sentences  those 
taken  in  the  fact  not  only  to  this  corpo- 
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UliEJiffA  or  MOJtiltiA. 


ISTAM.BOJL.  CABMYCY. 
Judge  of  Coustajitin.opT.e . 


nujUs/ud,  bp  liudeixrm.iJiw.  Xcndfmjda 
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ral  punishment  but  also  to  a fine  which 
he  levies  on  the  spot. 

In  the  annexed  engraving  he.  is  repre- 
sented by  the  side  of  one  of  the  head 
moUas. 

The  mollas  form  seventeen  courts  of 
judicature,  divided  into  six  classes, 
through  which  each  of  these  magistrates 
must  pass  successively  to  arrive  at  the 
first.  The  seventeen  Judges  of  these 
courts  compose,  with  their  elders  and 
the  mufty,  the  highest  order,  not  only 
of  the  magistracy,  but  also  of  the  Ma- 
hometan hierarchy.  They  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  mufty.  These  offices  were 
held  for  life ; but  toward  the  conclusion 
of  last  century,  the  sovereign  rendered 
them  dependent  on  his  pleasure,  like  all 
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the  civil  and  political  places.  They  are 
now  annual,  and  no  person  is  appointed 
a second  time  to  the  same  office. 

Five  of  the  efreat  officers  of  the  sera^ 
glio  belong  to  the  first  class  of  magis- 
trates, namely,  the  khodjah,  or  precep- 
tor to  the  sultan ; the  hekym-bachy,  or 
chief  physician  to  the  court;  the  rau- 
uedjym-bachy,  or  chief  astrologer;  and 
the  khounkiar-iinamy*,  the  two  almo- 
ners to  the  seraglio. 

Tlie  elders  of  the  mollas  are  highly 


* This  term  literally  signifies,  almoner  to 
the  spiller  of  blood.  Khoun-kiar  is  a Persian 
word,  which  means  murderer,  orsbedderof 
blood.  The  Turks  give  this  appellation  to 
their  sovereign,  because  he  possesses  the  right 
of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects,  and  may 
shed  their  blood  without  committing  any  sin. 
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venerated,  and  their  senior  has  the  title 
of  reYs-ul-ulema.  He  is  next  in  rank  to 
the  mufty  and  succeeds  him. 

These  magistrates  have  a right  to 
wear  robes  of  ermine  with  wide  sleeves 
like  those  of  the  grand-vizir,  the  pachas 
and  the  agha  of  the  janissaries,  and  also 
to  keep  in  their  service  a certain  num- 
ber of  mohzours,  door-keepers. 

The  two  cazy-askers  are  members  of 
the  dy  van  of  the  seraglio,  and  sit  on  the 
same  bench  with  the  vizir,  on  his  left, 
the  pachas  being  on  his  right.  They  are 
afterwards  allowed  to  enter  the  apart- 
ment of  the  throne.  These  supreme 
magistrates  are  privileged  like  the  mufty 
to  keep  carriages,  cotchy : that  of  the 
head  of  the  law  is  covered  with  green 
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clotli  and  those  of  tlie  cazy-askers  with 
red.  When  they  attend  the  sultan  to 
war  they,  as  well  as  the  mufty,  have 
thoughs,  or  horse-tails,  which  are  set 
up  before  their  tents.  The  mufty  has 
three,  like  the  vizh-s  j the  cazy-askers 
two,  like  the  beygler-beygs. 

The  mollas  of  Constantinople  usually 
hold  their  offices  for  a year  only ; and 
the  cadhys  of  the  towns  for  two  years. 
The  latter  not  only  administer  justice, 
but  take  cognizance  of  the  property  of 
widows  and  orphans;  no  person  can 
marry  without  their  permission ; and 
they  examine  and  ascertain  the  amount 
of  property  left  by  those  who  die- 
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NAQYB-UL-ECHRAF, 

OR  CHIEF  OF  THE  NOBLES. 

This  magistrate  is  the  chief  or  com- 
mander of  all  the  cheryfs  or  emyrs  of 
the  empire.  Cheryf  ^xl(!L  emyr  are  titles 
corresponding  with  lord,  master,  and 
which  the  governors  of  Mecca  have  re- 
tained as  a prerogative  of  their  family, 
the  posterity  of  their  Prophet  by  his 
daughter  Fathimah. 

Formerly,  the  emyrs  or  cheryfs,  like 
the  levites  of  the  Hebrews,  were  des- 
tined for  the  service  of  the  Deity  and 
charged  with  religious  functions : and 
they  received  a yearly  salary  from  the 
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treasury.  This  distinction  seems  now 
to  be  done  away  with,  and  they  are 
found  scattered  over  the  whole  Otto- 
man empme.  The  only  external  mark 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  is  the 
green  turban,  the  rest  of  the  Malio- 
metans  wearing  white  ones.  They  are 
liable,  like  all  other  private  individuals, 
to  be  cited  before  the  ordinary  judges ; 
but  none  of  these,  not  even  the  sultan 
himself,  can  inflict  punishment  on  them. 
Any  person  striking  an  emyr  vvould  im- 
mediately have  his  hand  cut  oAT  as 
guilty  of  sacrilege.  The  right  of  pu- 
nishing them  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
naqyb-ul-echraf,  that  is,  the  chief  of  the 
nobles  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet. 
A circumstance,  which  would  appear 
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incredible,  were  it  not  generally  at- 
tested, is  related  concerning  this  race : 
it  is  this  : these  emyrs,  before  they  are 
forty  years  old,  display  astonishing  ta- 
lents, and  possess  gravity  and  intelli- 
gence, in  a very  eminent  degree.  After 
that  age,  they  visibly  decline;  and  if 
they  do  not  degenerate  into  absolute 
idiots  or  lunatics,  they  at  least  manifest 
symptoms  of  silliness  or  stupidity.  The 
Turks  consider  this  phsenomenon  as 
the  effect  of  divine  inspiration,  and 
adduce  it  as  a proof  of  the  original 
sanctity  of  these  emyrs.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  are  jocose  upon  it:  and 
they  have  a proverbial  expression  to 
characterize  a stupid  man : Emyr  zadeh 
dur — he  is  of  the  race  of  the  emyrs. 
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Xi 

The  dignity  of  naqyb-ul-eciiraf  may 
be  held  with  the  posts  of  istambol-cad- 
hycy,  or  of  cazy-asker,  but  not  with 
that  of  mufty.  He  is  the  keeper  of  the 
relics  of  the  Prophet  preserved  in  the 
seraglio  and  especially  of  the  sandjac- 
cheryf,  the  sacred  standard,  which  is 
never  carried  to  war  but  in  the  train  of 
the  sultan  or  the  grand-vizir.  During 
the  ramazan,  he  performs  with  the 
mufty  the  ceremony  of  the  abkhircai- 
cheryf,  which  consists  in  the  sanctifica- 
tion of  water  by  the  immersion  of  a 
corner  of  the  garment  of  the  Prophet. 
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ORDINARY  OR  INFERIOR  MAGIS- 
TRATES. 

The  mollas  are  the  chief  magistrates 
of  ten  towns  of  the  second  rank,  name- 
ly, Merack,  Bagdad,  Bosnic,  Belgrade, 
Eutab,  Kutahyeh,  Conyah,  Felibeh, 
Phillipopoli  and  Dyarbekir. 

The  muftys  occupy  five  tribunals, 
three  of  which  are  established  in  the 
capital,  and  the  other  two  at  Adriauo- 
ple  and  Prusa. 

The  cadhys,  or  ordinary  judges  of 
the  inferior  towns,  form  a numerous 
body  of  magistrates,  divided  into  three 
departments;  1.  that  of  Romella,  eiu- 
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bracing  the  European  towns ; 2.  that  of 
Anatolia,  or  the  Asiatic,  towns  ; and  3. 
Egypt.  Tlie  first  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  cazy-asker  of  Romelia,  and 
the  two  others  under  that  of  the  cazy- 
asker  of  Anatolia. 

The  cadhys  are  a sort  of  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  towns  and  villages.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  according 
to  which  every  thing  is  decided  in  Tur- 
key ; but  they  are  still  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  means  of  promoting  their 
private  interest.  A present  frequently 
inclines  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
person  from  whom  it  comes.  When 
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both  parties  give,  the  most  liberal  of 
the  two  carries  his  point ; but  in  case 
of  theft  or  robbery,  if  the  loser  would 
recover  what  he  has  lost,  he  must  make 
a present  of  much  more  considerable 
value.  The  cadhys  often  display  great 
ingenuity  in  their  decisions  in  favour  of 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  bribed. 
An  Arab,  having  once  lent  his  camel 
to  a traveller,  complained  by  the  way 
that  the  animal  was  overloaded.  “ What 
does  his  load  consist  of?”  asked  the 
judge,  who  had  been  feed  by  the  travel- 
ler. The  Arab  replied : “ Of  coffee, 
et  cetera ; sugar,  et  cetera ; dates,  et 
cetera  ; sacks,  et  cetera  thus  naming 
each  article  and  always  adding  et  cetera. 
“ In  this  case,”  replied  the  cadhy,  enu- 
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merating  the  articles  mentioned  by  the 
Arab,  “ let  the  coffee,  sugar,  dates  and 
sacks  be  left,  and  take  away  all  the 
rest.”  According  to  this  decision  the 
poor  camel  had  just  the  same  burden  as 
before. 

A Christian  of  Aleppo  was  cited  be- 
fore the  cadhy  by  anvemyr,who  accused 
him  of  knocking  his  turban  off  in  the 
bazar,  a misdemeanour,  which,  as  will 
appear  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  is  punishable  with  death.  The 
judge  was  himself  an  emyr  ; but  he  had 
been  bribed  by  the  Christian,  M'ho  told 
him  that  the  complainant  had  a turban 
of  so  dark  a green,  that  it  appeared  to 
be  bluej  he  had  in  consequence  mis- 
taken him  for  a Christian,  a friend  of 
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his,  on  wliom  he  merely  meant  to  play 
oflf  a joke.  At  the  time  fixed  for  the 
purpose,  the  accuser  and  the  accused 
made  their  appearance : the  latter  was 
accompanied  by  a great  number  of 
emyrs.  “Do  you  come  hither  in  such 
force,”  said  the  judge,  addressing  the 
latter,  “ to  do  justice  to  yourself? 
If  that  is  your  intention  let  all  retire, 
except  the  witnesses  ; and  as  for  thee, 
Christian,”  continued  he,  turning  to  the 
accuser,  who  had  been  secretly  pointed 
out  to  him,  “ I presume  thou  art  a 
witness  for  the  accused:  retire  also, 
thou  shalt  be  called  when  thou  art 
wanted.” — “ You  are  mistaken,”  cried 
the  latter ; “ I am  a Mahometan,  an 
emyr  and  what  is  more,  the  accuser.” — 
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“ Wiat !”  rejoined  the  cadhy  ; “ you 
an  emyr,  and  \vear  a turban  which  1 
myself  took  in  broad  day-light  for  that 
of  an  infidel  ? what  wonder  then  the 
accused  should  fall  into  a similar  mis- 
take in  the  dark  ? It  is  you  who  are  in 
fault:  ought  you  not  to  be  ashamed 
not  to  wear  the  colour  consecrated  by 
the  Prophet  ?”  The  Christian  was  ac- 
quitted ; and  but  for  this  turn,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  keep  the  resent- 
ment of  the  body  of  emyrs  within 
bounds. 

The  nalbs,  or  lowest  class  of  judges, 
act  as  substitutes  or  deputies  to  the 
mollas  and  cadhys.  Their  number  is 
very  great ; and  they  are  appointed  by 
their  respective  superiors.  They  are 
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not  removable  from  their  posts  like  the 
other  magistrates ; for  their  offices, 
though  completely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  persons  by  whom  they  are  given, 
and  with  whom  they  share  the  profits 
of  them,  are  considered  as  bestowed  on 
them  for  life. 

All  these  magistrates  pronounce  sen- 
tence definitively  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  They  take  cognizance  likewise 
of  all  matters  relative  to  religious  doc- 
trines, rites,  morals  and  discipline. 
They  follow,  at  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
fession of  notaries,  and  draw  up  wills, 
marriage-settlements,  contracts  of  sales, 
procurations,  and  in  short  all  kinds  of 
deeds  of  a civil  nature. 

From  among  the  numberless  anee- 
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dotes  of  the  presence  of  mind  and  jus- 
tice of  their  magistrates  recorded  by  (he 
Turks,  we  shall  select  one  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 

A merchant,  being  about  to  take  a 
journey,  committed  a purse  of  money 
to  the  care  of  one  of  his  friends,  a der- 
visc.  On  his  return,  he  applied  for  his 
money,  but  the  treacherous  dervise 
pretended  that  he  had  not  received  any. 
The  merchant  incensed  at  his  disho- 
nesty, preferred  his  complaint  to 
Moawyeh,  cadhy  of  Bagdad.  Had  the 
merchant,  whose  confidence  was  so  ill 
■requited,  taken  witnesses  with  him 
when  he  delivered  his  gold  to  the  der- 
vise, the  business  would  soon  have  been 
settled  j but  he  had  omitted  that  pre- 
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caution.  The  cadhy,  aware  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  convict  the 
faithless  trustee,  desired  the  merchant 
to  come  to  him  on  the  following  day, 
and  instantly  sent  for  the  dervise.  The 
judge  received  him  very  affably,  and 
to  win  his  confidence,  expressed  for 
him  an  esteem  which  he  was  far  from 
feeling.  After  a long  conversation,  he 
thus  addressed  him  : — “ Business  of 
importance  obliges  me  to  leave  this 
country  for  some  time.  I have  a con- 
siderable sum  in  gold  which  I dare  not 
carry  with  me,  and  am  therefore  desi- 
rous of  placing  in  your  hands ; and  if 
I have  selected  you  for  this  trust,  it 
is  because  I do  not  know  a person 
bearing  a higher  character  for  integrity 
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in  this  city  than  yourself.  As  I wish 
the  matter  to  be  a profound  secret,  I 
will  send  you  my  hoard  to-morrow 
night.”  The  dervise,  overjoyed  at  this 
communication,  assured  the  cadhy  of  a 
fidelity  which  he  was  determined  to 
violate,  and  returned  home. 

The  merchant  did  not  fail  to  call 
upon  the  judge  the  day  following  as  he 
had  been  directed.  “ Go  immediately 
to  the  dervise,”  said  the  cadhy,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him  ; “ aud  if  he  still  refuses 
to  restore  your  money,  threaten  to  com- 
plain to  me  of  his  roguery.”  The  mer- 
chant lost  no  time  in  complying  with 
this  injunction.  The  dervise,  when 
mention  was  made  of  the  cadhy,  whose 
confidence  it  was,  as  he  conceived,  so 
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much  to  his  interest  to  retain,  quickly 
delivered  up  the  deposit.  The  merchant 
equally  surprized  and  delighted,  went 
and  expressed  his  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  judge. 

The  dervise  meanwhile  waited  with 
impatience  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  which  had  been  made  to  him 
by  the  cadhy.  Wondering  at  not  hearing 
from  him,  he  called  upon  the  judge ; 
but  his  astonishment  may  be  conceived, 
when  the  magistrate  loaded  him  with 
the  severest  reproaches  for  his  disho- 
nesty. He  withdrew  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  deeply  mortified  at 
having  been  the  dupe  of  his  credu- 
lity. 
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MANNERS,  HABITS  AND  COSTUMES 
OF  THE  TURKS. 


PART  SIXTH. 


RELIGION. 

MINISTERS  OF  RELIGION. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the 
mufty  is  at  the  same  time  the  head  both 
of  the  law  and  of  religion.  The  other 
ecclesiastical  ministers  are  divided  into 
five  classes,  each  having  particular 
functions. 
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CHEYKHS. 

The  cheykhs  are  the  preachers  in  the 
mosques.  They  deliver  their  sermons 
from  memory  : these  relate  in  general 
to  morals  and  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, and  very  rarely  touch  upon 
controversial  topics.  The  most  zea- 
lous of  these  preachers  do  not  hesitate 
to  point  out  to  the  magistrates,  the 
ministers  and  the  sovereign  himself, 
the  line  of  tlieir  duties,  and  to  lash 
their  prodigality,  their  injustice  or  their 
vices. 

The  cheykhs  of  the  imperial  mosques 
are  the  most  distinguished.  They  are 
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appointed  by  the  mufty,  after  under- 
going a strict  examination. 

A Turkish  author,  Lamai,  relates 
in  his  Distichs,  that  a preacher,  de- 
claiming one  day  against  an  intoxicating 
drug,  called,  beng*,  became  so  warmed 
by  his  subject,  that,  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  gesticulation,  a paper,  containing 
a quantity  of  that  drug,  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking,  dropped  from 
his  bosom  among  the  auditory.  The 
preacher,  by  no  means  disconcerted, 

* Beng  or  bendje,  is  the  tops  of  the  leaves 
of  hemp  and  the  juice  extracted  from  them. 
It  has  the  same  qualities  as  opium,  and  like 
it  is  used  for  inebriatingp  pills.  These  drugs 
serve  instead  of  wine,  which  is  most  strictly 
prohibited  ; but  they  too  are  condemned  by 
the  doctors. 
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immediately  exclaimed : “ There  is 

that  enemy,  that  demon  of  which  I was 
speaking.  The  energy  of  my  words 
has  conjured  it  up  and  driven  it  far 
from  me : take  care  that  it  does  not 
touch  and  take  possession  of  any  of 
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KHATYBS,  IMAMS, 

MUEZZYNS  AND  CAYYMS. 


Tliese  are  the  ministers  who,  in  the 
service  on  Fridays,  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  khitabet  and  imamet,  which 
were  in  ancient  times  attributed  to  the 
sultans,  when  they  officiated  in  person 
as  the  heads  of  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion*. Wien  the  grand-signor  goes 

♦ In  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  sultan  is  the 
supreme  head  of  religion  : such  was  also  the 
ease  in  Persia  under  the  dynasty  of  the  sofys. 
The  mufty  in  the  former,  and  the  jscdr  in  the 
latter  of  these  empires,  enjoy  an  authority 
which  has  frequently  given  great  uneasiness 
to  the  sovereign  j but,  as  in  all  other  Maho- 
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on  Friday  to  a mosque  and  during  the 
two  feasts  of  beyram,  the  khatibs*, 
relinquish  their  places  and  their  sacer- 
dotal rights  to  the  khounkiar-imamysf, 
or  almoners  of  the  seraglio. 

mctan  countries,  they  are  strong-  only  in  his 
weakness.  As  to  the  Ottoman  sultan,  in  par- 
ticular, the  prudent  precaution  which  he 
takes,  never  to  omit  in  the  enumeration  of  his 
many  titles  that  of  khalyf,  leaves  no  doubt 
respecting  his  double  supremacy,  spiritual 
and  temporal. 

* Khalib  is  an  Arabic  word,  properly  sig-- 
nifying  an  orator. 

f For  the  explanation  of  the  word  khoun- 
kiar,  see  the  note  at  p.  26.  The  term  imam 
is  Arabic  and  signifies  a civil  or  military 
chief.  It  is  the  title  given  to  Musulman  di- 
vines, especially  to  the  heads  of  the  four  or- 
thodox rites  received  among  the  Sunuytes, 
and  is  frequently  applied  by  the  Ottomans  to 
their  sultan. 
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The  imams  have  to  perform  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  public  worship.  They 
preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  faithful 
for  daily  prayers.  The  chief  imam  of 
each  mosque  officiates  as  priest  at  the 
circumcision,  marriage,  and  interment 
of  his  parishioners- 

The  installation  of  an  imam  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  remarkable  ceremony. 
On  the  recommendation  to  the  vizir 
of  a man  whose  exemplary  life  and 
manners  are  generally  known,  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  some  imam  at  his 
death,  or  perhaps  one  who  has  been 
deprived  of  his  office.  An  examination 
is  all  the  ceremony  that  he  has  to  go 
through.  Those  who  are  divested  of 
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their  ecclesiastical  dignity  become  mere 
laymen,  as  they  were  before. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  imams  is  to 
pray  and  preach  every  Friday.  In  civil 
and  criminal  matters  they  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  alone. 
In  other  respects,  they  have  no  charac- 
ter that  distinguishes  them  from  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Turks.  Their  dress, 
with  the  exception  of  the  turban,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  other  Musul- 
mans.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some 
differences  that  mark  the  costume  of 
lawyers  and  imams,  either  in  Turkey, 
Egypt,  or  Barbary. 

Their  under-garment  must  always  be 
of  wool  or  cotton,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  silk,  or  extenial  ornament. 
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Above  it  they  wear  a large  wide  mantle, 
of  woollen  cloth,  or  goat-skin,  which 
reaches  to  the  ancle,  and  has  sleeves 
of  extraordinary  length:  it  is  called 
feredjeh-  The  head  is  covered  by  a 
round  turban  of  very  ample  circumfe- 
rence : it  is  composed  of  a smooth  piece 
of  muslin,  one  end  of  which  sometimes 
hangs  down  the  back.  A Cachemir,  or 
Barbary  shawl  is  frequently  thrown 
over  the  turban,  passes  round  the  neck, 
and  the  two  ends  fall  upon  the  shoul- 
ders, as  may  be  seen  in  the  next  volume, 
in  the  plate  representing  a Turk  in  his 
shawl.  The  feet  have  no  other  covering 
than  a pair  of  yellow  slippers,  without 
quarters,  for  the  convenience  of  ablu- 
tions at  the  hours  of  prayer. 
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The  imam  of  the  mosque  is  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  his  fraternity 
by  a particular  kind  of  cane,  which  he 
carries  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  uses 
in  walking.  It  would  be  indecorous  in 
him  to  ride  a horse,  or  to  be  seen  on 
any  other  animal  than  a mule  or  an  ass. 
The  priests  also  scruple  to  wear  a gold 
or  silver  watch:  their  watch-cases  are 
therefore  of  pinchbeck  or  other  com- 
positions. 

The  muezzyns,  or  sacred  cryers,  an- 
nounce the  hours  of  prayer  from  the 
tops  of  the  minarets.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  them  in  another 
place. 

The  cayyms  are  the  keepers, and  ser- 
vants of  the  mosques.  They  perform 
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the  menial  offices,  sweep  the  carpets, 
trim  the  lamps,  and  keep  all  parts  of 
these  spacious  temples  and  their  de- 
pendent buildings  clean  and  iii  order. 

To  the  imperial  mosques  there  are, 
one  cheykh,  one  khatib,  four  imams  at 
most,  twelre  muezzyns,  and  twenty 
cayyms. 

The  ministers  of  religion  do  not  live 
in  communities.  In  Turkey,  there  are  ■ 
neither  convents  nor  monasteries,  ex- 
cepting those  of  dervises : the  imams, 
the  muezzyns  and  other  attendants  have 
their  respective  houses,  from  which 
they  repair  to  the  mosque  at  the  pre- 
scribed hours.  Ordination  and  conse- 
cration are  unknown  among  the  Turks  : 
the  ceremony  of  installation  is  sufficient 
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for  doctors,  magistrates,  and  ministers 
of  religion.  These  professions  require 
no  vow,  no  oath,  no  tedious  noviciate. 
Most  of  those  who  follow  them  are 
married,  and  are  at  liberty  to  relinquish 
them  for  any  other  career  that  may  be 
more  advantageous. 

The  ulemas  pay  no  tax  or  public  im- 
post: neither  are  they  liable  to  confis- 
cations. The  principal  families  of  the 
magistrates  and  ministers  of  religion 
are,  in  consequence,  very  opulent  j and 
the  respect  paid  by  the  people  to  the 
laws  and  religion  is  extended  to  the 
persons  of  their  ulemas  and  imams. 

If  the  janissaries  unite  with  the  ulemas 
in  opposing  the  designs  of  the  sultan, 
that  monarch,  though  so  absolute,  is 
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obliged  to  relinquish  his  plans,  and  the 
grand-vizir  pursues  the  same  course. 
Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 
reign, or  the  vizir,  to  resist  the  wishes 
expressed  by  these  two  united  bodies, 
would  but  excite  a sedition,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
disastrous  to  them:  but  if  the  prince 
divides  those  two  bodies  by  securing 
in  each  of  them  a number  of  instruments 
completely  subservient  to  his  will;  if 
the  janissaries  can  be  rendered  jealous 
of  the  ulemas,  and  the  ulemas  of  the 
janissaries ; then  the  prince  may  do 
whatever  he  pleases.  When  united, 
they  are  strong  enough  to  depose  the 
grand-vizir,  to  put  his  ministers  to 
death,  and  to  overturn  every  thing  that 
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they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  destroy. 
Such  was  the  engine  which  dethroned 
Mahomet  IV.  and  many  other  emper- 
ors, whose  do\vnfal  proved,  that  the 
power  of  the  sultans  has  limits  which 
it  cannot  overleap. 

The  costume  of  the  ulemas  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  other  persons.  The 
ministers  of  religion  do  not  even  wear 
any  particular  dress  when  officiating  in 
the  mosques,  and  like  other  classes  of 
society,  are  to  be  distinguished  only  by 
the  difference  of  the  turban.  That  worn 
by  the  mufty  and  the  magistrates  of 
the  three  highest  ranks  is  c231eA.kutchuk. 
tepely. 

The  mollas  and  the  muderrys,  of  the 
first  class,  wear  on  gala  days  the  great 
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cap,  called  aurf,  dark  blue  morocco 
slippers,  and  a kind  of  uniform, 
consisting  of  a robe  of  green  cloth, 
adorned  with  sable-fur,  and  a white 
satin  vest.  The  mufty  never  wears  any 
but  white  cloth.  That  of  the  ulemas 
is  of  a green  colour.  These  dresses  are 
otherwise  remarkable  for  their  ampli- 
tude and  the  breadth  of  their  bor- 
der. 

The  cities  in  which  there  are  ulemas, 
both  in  Romelia  and  Anatolia,  are; 
Constantinople,  Mecca,  Adrianople, 
Prusa,  Medina,  Damascus,  Aleppo, 
Salonichi,  Galata,  Yegnycheher,  Scu- 
tari, Smyrna,  Babylon,  Dyarbekir, 
Magnesia,  Sofie,  Belgrade,  Angoura, 
Gallipoli,  Tripoli,  &c. 
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To  complete  what  relates  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion,  we  shall  here  intro- 
duce some  account  of  the  Mahometan 
monks,  called  dervises. 
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All  religions  have  their  enthusiasts  : 
and  that  of  Mahomet  could  not  fail  to 
produce  them  among  people  whose 
imaginations  are  as  ardent  as  the  cli- 
mate of  the  country  in  which  they 
dwell.  Thus,  in  the  very  first  year  of 
the  hegira,  a number  of  citizens  of 
Medina  associated  themselves  with  a 
like  number  of  inhabitants  of  Mecca, 
to  establish  a community  of  property, 
and  to  perform  together  certain  reli- 
gious duties,  such  as  fasts,  prayers, 
and  mortifications.  They  were  called 
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sojis*,  a name  still  given  to  all  devout 
persons  who  lead  a contemplative  life. 
They  were  afterwards  termed  faqyrs, 
poor,  because  they  renounce  all  worldly 
possessions.  Some,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a heated  imagination,  established 
monastic  orders,  under  regulations  more 
or  less  severe  and  absurd.  At  length 
their  disciples  assumed  from  humility 

* The  etymolog-y  of  this  word  is  uncertain. 
Some  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  word  ssouf, 
which  signifies  wool ; others  from  the  Greek 
ffo^ios,  a wise  man.  Between  these  two  opi- 
nions it  would  be  difiicult  to  decide.  The 
dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  annihilated  by 
Tbahinas-Kuli-Khan,  had  the  title  of 
because  it  owed  its  origin  to  a monk  of  the 
order,  or  rather  the  sect,  of  sofys,  who  had 
actually  formed  in  I’ersia  a kind  of  sect  of 
contemplative  philosophers. 
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the  appellation  of  dervyche,  which  also 
signifies  poor.  These  societies,  almost 
all  of  which  still  exist,  are  very  nume- 
rous, but  the  most  distinguished  of 
them  amount  to  thirty-two. 

Our  notice  will  be  confined  to  such  of 
these  religious  orders  as,  by  the  cele- 
brity of  their  origin  or  the  singularity 
of  their  practices,  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  travellers. 

Each  of  these  religious  orders  was 
established  on  totally  distinct  principles. 
Not  only  does  the  habit  of  each  order 
vary  but  the  dress  of  the  common  der- 
vises  diflfers  from  that  of  the  cheykhs, 
their  superiors.  This  diflfereuce  is  re- 
markable in  the  turbans,  as  well  as  in 
the  cut,  quality  and  colour  of  their  gar- 
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ments.  Tlie  robe  of  the  cheykhs  is 
usually  of  green  or  white  cloth,  adorned 
in  winter  with  sable  fur.  Most  of  the 
dervises  confine  themselves  to  aba, 
black,  white  or  yellowish  felt.  The 
djelvetys  and  cadrys  wear  black  j the 
latter  have  also  adopted  black  for  their 
turban  and  buskins.  The  mevlevys  and 
bekrys  have  large  cylindrical  felt  caps  ; 
the  roufays  smaller  ones,  trimmed  with 
coarse  linen  cloth  ; and  the  other  der- 
vises turbans  called  tadje,  from  their 
shape,  .resembling  a crown  with  more 
or  less  numerous  folds.  In  general 
they  let  their  beards  and  mustaches 
grow : some  of  them  wear  their  hair 
very  Ibng,  flowing  down  their  backs. 
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or  turned  up  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

The  dervises  go  through  a noviciate, 
the  exercises  of  which  are  more  or  less 
austere.  Some  repeat  three  hundred 
times  a day  the  words  : La  ilahi  ill’al- 
lah,  which  the  superior  whispers  in  their 
ears,  and  live  six  months,  or  even 
twelve,  in  strict  seclusion : while  others 
are  employed  for  a thousand  and  one 
days  in  the  most  menial  offices  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  convent.  For  the  rest,  the 
members  of  all  the  orders  are  obliged 
to  repeat  prayers  at  different  hours, 
either  separately  or  together;  and  some 
perform  dances  with  peculiar  evolu- 
tions, which  are  not  only  very  fatiguing 
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but  even  dangerous.  In  tbis  respect 
the  Turks  resemble  the  Cliinese,  who 
have  also  religious  dances  that  are 
extremely  complicated.  Others  again 
sit  in  a circle  very  close  to  one  another, 
making  in  cadence  certain  motions  of 
the  head  and  body;  while  others  per- 
form the  same  exercises  standing  and 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand. 

We  shall  briefly  describe  the  practices 
of  the  roufays,  which  embrace  almost 
all  those  of  the  other  order.s,  and  are 
divided  into  five  scenes,  that  last  several 
hours. 

These  exercises  take  place  m a hall, 
• appropriated  to  this  particular  purpose 
in  ekch  convent.  It  is  perfectly  plam 
excepting  a niche,  mihrab,  which  serves 
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for  an  altar,  and  is  in  that  part  of  the 
wall  which  looks  toward  Mecca.  Above 
this  niche  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
founder,  tog'ether  with  some  verses  of 
the  Koran. 

All  the  dervises  first  pay  their  obei- 
sance to  their  cheykh,  who  is  seated 
before  the  altar.  The  four  seniors 
then  place  themselves  by  his  side.  The 
others  fall  in  succession  upon  their 
knees  before  him,  kiss  his  hand,  then 
sit  down  round  the  hall,  and  sing  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Koran,  balancing 
themselves  all  the  time. 

The  second  scene  opens  with  a prayer 
to  the  Prophet.  The  dervises  then  rise, 
stand  in  a circle  one  against  another, 
and  balance,  supporting  themselves  on 
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the  right  leg  only,  while  the  left  makes 
a contrary  movement  to  that  of  the 
body.  Nothing  is  to  be  heard  but 
cries  of  ya-allah-ya-hou*,  sighs  and 
groans.  Some  shed  tears,  while  the 
perspiration  falls  from  others  in  large 
drops. 

After  a pause  of  a few  minutes,  they 
proceed  to  the  third  scene,  during  which 
one  of  the  elders  chants  a prayer.  The 
dervises,  still  in  a circle,  accelerate 
their  motions : one  of  them,  who  is  in 
the  centre,  encourages  them  by  his 
example. 

* O God,  he  who  is  ! The  Arabic  word 
houe,  vulgarly  pronounced  hou,  is  properly  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person.  When  used  by 
itself,  it  denotes  the  Supreme  Being,  him  who 
is. 
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For  the  fourth  scene  they  lay  aside 
their  turbans,  rest  their  arms  on  one 
another’s  shoulders,  and  thus  walk 
round  the  hall  with  measured  steps, 
stamping  or  leaping  at  intervals,  with 
redoubled  cries  of  ya-ullah-yu-hou,  and 
hideous  howls,  till  their  strength  is 
quite  exhausted. 

The  last  scene  is  the  most  frightful. 
Their  languor  is  converted  into  a kind 
of  ecstacy  called  halet.  Amid  this  spe- 
cies of  delirium,  they  desire  the  ordeal 
of  red-hot  iron.  Several  cutlasses  and 
other  instruments  of  iron  are  according- 
ly heated.  The  superior,  after  slightly 
touching  his  lips  with  them,  delivers 
them  to  the  most  fervent  of  the  der- 
vises:  these  fanatics  seem  transported 
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with  joy.  They  lick,  bite  and  champ 
the  red-hot  irons,  till  they  become  quite 
cool  in  their  mouths.  Others  thrust 
them  into  difterent  parts  of  their  bo- 
dies, endure  the  pain  with  heroic  forti- 
tude, and  sink  under  it  without  a mur- 
mur. The  cheyk  then  examines  the 
sufferers,  blows  upon  their  womids,  rubs 
them  with  spittle,  repeats  certain  pray- 
ers, and  promises  a speedy  recovery.  It 
is  actually  asserted,  that  in  twenty-four 
hours  nothing  but  the  scars  of  these 
wounds  is  to  be  seen. 

The  sadys  relate,  that  their  founder, 
cutting  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus,  found  three  enormous  ser- 
pents, which  he  employed  in  tying  up 
his  faggot.  His  disciples  Irandle  ser- 
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pents,  put  them  iu  iheir  mouths,  and 
eat  them  alive  without  experiencing 
any  ill  effects. 

The  mevlevys  have  likewise  some 
very  singular  practices.  The  place 
where  they  meet  is  an  octagon  hall, 
round  which  run  two  galleries ; the  up- 
per for  the  musicians,  and  the  other 
for  the  lay  spectators  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  ceremonies  that  the 
human  mind  can  conceive.  Round  the 
hall  are  suspended  tablets,  with  Ara- 
lic  inscriptions.  The  superior  enters 
first,  and  takes  his  seat.  The  monks 
afterw'ards  come  in  one  by  one,  walk 
up  and  salute  him,  and  then  sit  down 
till  there  is  a sufficient  number  to  com- 
mence operations,  that  is  to  say,  a score. 
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at  least-  The  superior  in  a loud  voice 
repeats  a prayer,  during  which  the  der- 
vises  strike  their  hands  against  the  floor 
of  the  gallery,  which  they  pretend  to 
kiss  from  time  to  time.  They  next  sing 
for  a few  moments,  accompanied  with 
music;  meanwhile  the  superior  rises, 
and  with  slow  step  thrice  makes  the 
circuit  of  the  hall,  bowing  as  he  passes 
to  the  inscriptions  suspended  above  his 
head.  All  the  dervises  follow  his  exam- 
ple, and  he  returns  to  his’  place.  This 
triple  tour  being  completed,  the  der- 
vises  quickly  strip  off  their  mantles, 
Unroll  a kind  of  woollen  petticoat  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  wear,  and  each 
begins  to  move  round  without  quitting 
his  place.  In  this  manner  they  turn 
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like  an  'axle,  witliout  touching  any 
thing  hround  them,  hnd  with  constantly 
encreasing  rapidity,  for  twenty  minutes 
together.  At  first  they  hold  their  arms 
down  close  to  their  bodies  ; but  as  the 
velocity  of  their  motion  encreases,  they 
raise  their  hands  more  and  more,  till 
at  length  the  arms  are  horizontally  ex- 
tended,  but  still  without  touching  either 
their  neighbours  or  the  wall.  This 
ceremony,  which  is  repeated  three 
times  successively^  is  accompanied  by 
the  whole  orchestra ; and  is  not  defi- 
cient in  order  or  gravity.  Some  idea 
of  it  may  be  formed  from  the  annexed 
plate. 

These  dervises  are,  in  general,  very 
good  musicians,  and  play  on  various 
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iustruments.  This  order  is  held  in 

■ « 

the  highest  estimation  by  the  great. 
That  of  the  beyktachys  is  venerated  by 
the  janissaries,  because,  at  their  first 
institution,  under  Orkhan,  Hadjy_  Beyk- 
tacli,  the  founder  of  that  order,'’ put  his 
sleeve  on  the  hea’d  of  their  chief,  by 
way  of.  giving  theni  his  benediction. 
These  troops  therefore  support  several 
beyktachys  in  their  quarters. 

Any  person  may  obtain  admittance 
without  difficulty  into  the  monasteries 
of  these  dervises,  and  even  foreigners 
are  received  by  them  with  civility. 
They  are  in  their  turn  made  welcome 
by  people  of  all  classes ; some  reserve 
their  alms  for  them  exclusively,  and 
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even  keep  one  or  more  of  tliem  in  their 
houses. 

The  itinerant  dervises  are  called 
seyyah.  The  annexed  engraving  repre- 
sents two  of  these  dervises,  from  Con- 
stantinople and  from  Syria.  One  of 
them  has  a rosary  hanging  from  his 
girdle  and  the  other  a scymetar — a 
circumstance  indicative  of  some  diffe- 
rence in  their  habits*. 

* The  Turks  are  never  without  a string  of 
heads  in  their  hands : it  serves  them  for  a 
plaything,  and  while  smoking  their  pipes,  or 
otherwise  engaged,  they  keep  sliding  their 
heads  along,  one  by  one,  with  the  tliumb  and 
fore-finger.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that 
this  custom  is  confined  to  the  dervises,  or  the 
members  of  the  body  of  ulemas : it  is  uni- 
versally adopted.  In  the  plate  in  the  pre- 
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They  extend  their  peregrinations  to 
all  the  Mahometan  states,  subsist  upon 
alms,  travel  barefoot,  and  practise  the 
most  rigid  austerities.  Most  of  them, 
however,  are  downright  vagabonds, 
who  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  excesses. 
There  are  others,  who,  indeed,  belong 
to  monasteries  : but  when  they  have 
once  left  them,  they  scarcely  ever  set 
foot  in  them  again,  but  pass  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  roving  from  place  to 
place  ; for  the  superior,  when  he  gives 
them  leave  of  absence,  requires  them 

ceding' volume, at  p.I88,a  rosary  isseenintbe 
hand  of  the  coulloucdjy,  or  inferior  officer  of 
the  janissaries.  They  are  an  article  of  such 
importance,  that  the  opulent  substitute  large 
pearls  or  emeralds  for  the  amber,  ivory  and 
ebony  of  which  the  ordinary  ones  are  made. 
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to  send  to  the  convent  a certain  sum 
of  money  or  quantity  of  provisions,  on 
failure  of  which  the  door  is  closed 
against  their  return.  When  tlierefore 
a seyyah  arrives  in  a town,  he  repairs  to 
the  market-place,  or  to  the  common 
hall  of  the  djami,  the  mosque.  There 
he  keeps  bawling  with  all  his  might ; 
Ya  ylflah  ! senden  bech  bign  altoun  iste- 
rim  ! — O God ! send  me  five  thousand 
pieces  of  gold!  After  collecting  the 
alms  of  the  people,  he  proceeds  to 
another  place  to  pursue  the  same  trade, 
and  does  not  return  to  his  convent  till 
he  has  amassed  the  sum  imposed  upon 
him.  In  the  East  Indies,  there  are 
great  numbers  of  these  itinerant  monks, 
who  travel  through  all  the  hlahometan 
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countries  without  any  other  stock  than 
an  agreeable  gossip.  They  amuse  the 
people  with  wonderful  stories,  and 
obtain  abundant  alms  from  the  credu- 
lous and  inquisitive.  These  Indian 
vagabonds  must  drain  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire of  a great  deal  of  money. 

On  this  subject  Cantemir  relates  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  at  Con- 
stantinople, during  the  reign  of  Solel- 
man  II.  An  Indian  arrived  in  that  ca- 
pital, rather  in  the  quality  of  a courier 
than  of  an  ambassador.  Being  intro- 
duced to  Mustapha  Kiuperly,  the  grand- 
vizir,  he  delivered  to  him  the  letters  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  whom  the  Turks 
style  padichah  of  India,  and  said,  that 
his  master,  having  learned  that  the 
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Ottoman  empire  seemed  to  be  dedininir, 
while  the  enemies  of  the  law  of  Maho- 
met were  encreasing  in  power,  had 
ordered  him  to  offer  in  his  name,  and 
from  a motive  of  pure  zeal,  to  his  High-- 
ness,  all  the  succours  in  men  and  money 
that  he  had  at  his  disposal . The  vizir 
is  related  in  answer  to  have  thanked 
the  Great  Mogul  for  his  obliging  offer  ; 
assuring  him  of  his  profound  gratitude, 
which  on  his  part  he  should  seize  every 
occasion  of  evincing ; but  that  the  Otto- 
man empire,  since  the  reduction  of  Bel- 
grade, was  fully  able  to  support  its 
glory  : as,  however,  his  master  testified 
such  concern  for  the  interest  of  the 
Porte,  he  would  confess  that  the 
greatest  favour  which  his  Indian  ma- 
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jTJSty  could  confer,  would  be  to  prevent 
the  religious  mendicants  of  his  domi- 
nions from  entering  those  of  his  High- 
ness. 

The  oriental  poets  frequently  direct 
their  satire  against  the  dervises.  Saady 
says  of  one  of  these  orders : “ You  wear, 
according  to  your  rules,  a very  white 
dress,  and  carry  with  you  a book  the 
back  of  which  is  very  black  j and  you 
take  great  pains  in  adjusting  your 
sleeves.  Let  me  advise  you,  however, 
above  all  to  keep  your  hands  and  your 
desires  from  the  things  of  this  world  j for 
it  matters  only  what  you  do,  not  whe- 
ther your  sleeves  be  long  or  short.”  In 
another  place  he  observes : “ Possess  the 
virtues  of  the  genuine  dervise,  and  then 
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wear  the  Tartar  felt,  if  you  please, 
instead  of  the  woollen  cap.” 

Chafei  relates,  that  a dervise,  having 
been  frequently  invited  to  a house  from 
which  he  was  always  sent  away  again 
immediately,  the  master  one  day  told 
him  that  he  admired  his  temper  and 
patience.  The  dervise  replied,  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  admiring  that 
disposition,  which  was  no  virtue,  but 
merely  one  of  the  qualities  of  dogs, 
which  come  when  they  are  called,  and 
run  away  when  they  are  driven. 

That  we  may  give  the  favourable  as 
well  as  the  unfavourable  side  of  the 
picture,  we  shall  here  relate  an  anecdote 
of  courage  and  magnanimity  in  a sanlon. 

When  the  Turks  have  received  some 
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signal  defeat  from  the  Europeans,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  populace  to  com- 
mit outrages  against  the  Christians  of 
all  denominations,  accusing  them  of 
being  the  cause  of  their  disasters  and  of 
being  in  correspondence  with  the  ene- 
my. After  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
the  French,  the  ra1)ble  broke  open  the 
convents,  upon  pretext  of  seeking  arms, 
which  were  alleged  to  be  concealed 
there,  and  securing  the  correspondence 
of  the  Christian  monks  j but  more  pro 
bably  with  the  intention  of  murder- 
ing every  one  of  them.  The  monks  fled, 
and  would  scarcely  have  saved  them- 
selves from  the  popular  fury,  had  they 
not  been  rescued  by  a sauton.  This 
man,  endowed  with  an  extraordinary 
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spirit  of  toleration,  harangued  the  po- 
pulace, representing  to  them  that  they 
had  found  nothing  to  confirm  their 
suspicions ; that  the  Christians  had 
made  no  resistance,  and  were  perfectly 
innocent  of  the  enterprize  of  the  French. 
He  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  ferment 
and  persuaded  the  people  to  allow  the 
monks  to  return  to  their  convents.  So 
important  a service  merited  a propor- 
tionate reward.  The  monks,  having 
collected  a large  sum,  offered  it  to  the 
santon,  who,  with  rare  disinterested- 
ness, resolutely  refused  this  token  of 
their  gratitude. 

Among  the  Mahometan  monks  is 
likewise  classed  a sect  of  real  epicu- 
reans, called  ealendery,  who  glory  m 
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leading  the  most  dissolute  life.  Santon 
Calendery,  their  founder,  had  no  other 
delight,  than  to  produce  the  name  of 
God  day  and  night  by  the  sound  of  his 
flute.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a skilful 
physician  and  a learned  philosopher. 
He  went  bareheaded,  and  his  body  was 
full  of  wounds  inflicted  by  himself  with 
a knife.  The  skin  of  a wild  beast  was 
his  only  garment.  His  disciples  are 
far  from  following  his  example  : for 
they  seek  nothing  but  gratification  and 
pleasure,  and  spend  their  nights  and 
days  in  debauchery.  Greedy  parasites, 
they  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the 
houses  of  the  great,  successfully  incul- 
cating'their  lax  morality  ; but  they  are 
more  frequently  to  be  found  in  coflFee- 
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houses  and  taverns.  Their  ordinary 
maxim  is  : “ To-day  is  ours,  to-inor- 
row  another’s — who  can  tell  who  will 
live  to  enjoy  it  ?” 

Such  is  not  the  character  of  another 
class  of  monks  called  edhemys,  after 
their  founder,  Ibrahim  Edhem.  The 
members  of  this  fraternity  subsist  on 
barley-bread,  pray  and  fast  often,  and 
study  to  become  able  preachers.  Their 
garments  are  of  coarse  cloth,  and  they 
wear  a woollen  cap  covered  with  a tur- 
ban. They  live  in  the  deserts  and 
forests,  where  some  of  them  tame  stags 
and  other  wild  animals,  with  which  they 
afterwards  visit  the  cities. 

Upon  the  whole,  all  these  monks,  if 
we  except  the  calenderys,  are  great 
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hypocrites,  whose  sole  object  is  to  ob- 
tain alms  and  the  veneration  of  the 
people.  Sultan  Bajazet  bestowed  on 
them  considerable  donations,  and  some 
of  his  successors  followed  his  example  ; 
but  at  present  the  government  thinks 
it  sufficient  merely  to  tolerate  them. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  der- 
vises  take  no  vows  of  poverty  or  celi- 
bacy, for  the  Mahometan  religion  re- 
gards it  as  a crime  to  remain  in  that 
state : but  their  wives  do  not  reside 
with  them  in  the  convent,  which  they 
visit  but  very  rarely  and  at  stated 
hours.  They  keep  them  at  their  pri- 
vate houses.  The  cheykh  alone  has 
his  harem  at  the  tekyeh. 

Each  dervise  has  a profession,  which 
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he  follows  to  earn  a subsistence  and  to 
support  his  family ; for  the  cheyk  gives 
them  as  little  as  he  can  help,  reserving 
almost  the  whole  income  of  the  convent 
for  himself.  The  dervise  is  not  indis- 
solubly wedded  to  his  condition ; if  he 
takes  a dislike  to  it,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
throw  off  the  habit  and  turban  by  which 
it  is  distinguished,  and  to  embrace  any 
other  vocation. 

The  imam  who  officiates  at  a mosque 
is  in  the  same  predicament.  After  the 
intervals  of  public  prayer,  which  are 
very  short,  he  follows  some  occupation 
to  increase  his  income  j and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  his  resigning  the 
service  of  the  mosque,  and  becoming 
cadhy,  pacha,  or  agha  of  the  janissaries. 
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ISLAMISM, 

OR  THE  MAHOMETAN  REIiIGION. 

Mahomet,  though  aiming  to  win  by 
the  attraction  of  novelty,  was  at  the 
same  time  anxious  that  his  doctrine 
should  not  differ  too  widely  from  others. 
He  made  it  a compound  which  proved 
his  skill.  He  borrowed  fatalism  and 
the  sacrifice  of  animals  from  the  ido- 
laters ; circumcision,  the  interdiction  of 
images,  and  the  custom  of  praying  in 
the  fields,  from  the  Hebrews ; the  last 
judgment,  the  reverence  for  the  dead, 
fasting  and  pilgrimages  to  holy  places, 
from  the  Christians.  The  votaries  of 
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Islaraisui,  while  exaltiug’  their  founder, 
affected  not  to  despise  the  professors  of 
other  religious.  They  reckon  three 
Prophets  sent,  by  God:  Moses,  who 
gave  his  law  for  the  instruction  of  man- 
kind ; Christ,  who  performed  miracles 
to  convert  them ; and  Mahomet  who 
grasped  the  sword  to  subdue  and  to 
chastise  them.  Mahomet  acknowledged 
but  one  God,  and  rejected  the  myste- 
ries of  the  trinity  and  incarnation,  the 
better  to  adapt  his  doctrine  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  vulgar.  He  abo- 
lished confession  and  substituted  ab- 
lutions in  its  stead : already  salutary 
for  the  body  in  an  intensely  hot  climate, 
he  converted  them  into  a remedy  for 
the  soul.  He  enticed  the  people  by 
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die  allurements  of  pleasure,  over- 
came the  understanding  by  gratifying 
the  senses,  promised  a paradise  of  de- 
lights ; and  polygamy,  which  he  au- 
thorized by  his  law,  contributed  greatly 
to  its  propagation. 

The  Koran,  which  the  Turks  regard 
as  the  only  sacred  book,  is  a medley  of 
contradictory  maxims  and  facts,  demon- 
strating that  the  circumstances,  the  dif- 
ferent wants,  and  the  very  passions  of 
Mahomet,  influenced  him  in  the  compo- 
sition of  its  several  chapters,  which  were 
not  collected  into  one  whole  till  after  the 
death  of  the  pretended  Prophet. 

We  have  already  given  in  the  first 
volume  a sketch  of  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  esta- 
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blishment  of  Islamism,  and  shall  here 
consider  the  ceremonies,  the  doctrine 
and  the  laws  of  that  religion,  contained 
in  the  three  books  which  may  be  deno- 
minated the  code  of  the  hlahometan 
law.  These  are  the  Koran,  the  Sonnah, 
or  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet,  and 
lastly  the  Commentaries,  or  the  infe- 
rences which  the  khalyfs  and  the  doc- 
tors of  the  law  have  deduced  from  it. 

To  Mahomet  are  attributed,  as  it 
is  well  known,  the  Koran  and  some 
laws  for  civil  government.  The  other 
works  revered  by  the  Turks  were  com- 
posed by  Abubekr,  Omar,  Osman  and 
Aly,  his  successors.  The  Commenta- 
ries of  the  khalyfs  of  Egypt  and  Bag- 
dad were  also  held  to  be  of  divine 
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authority  by  the  Saracens ; but  the 
opinion  of  the  infallibility  of  those 
pontiffs  ceased  with  their  temporal 
power  and  grandeur,  and  that  notion 
was  transferred  to  the  mufty. 

The  word  eslam,  from  which  we  have 
made  Islamism,  properly  signifies  sub- 
mission, devotedness  to  God ; because 
after  eslam,  lillahi  (to  God)  must  be  un- 
derstood. It  is,  according  to  a Maho- 
metan divine,  an  edifice  raised  upon  five 
principal  columns,  which  constitute  the 
precepts  of  public  worship  ; 1.  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  j 2.  prayer  j 3.  alms- 
giving; 4.  the  canonical  fast;  5.  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Others,  indeed, 
admit  seven  articles ; the  profession  of 
the  unity  of  God,  the  profession  of  the 
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apostleship  of  Mahomet,  purification, 
the  five  prayers,  alms,  the  fast  of  rama- 
zan,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  articles  relative  to  the  outward 
worship  are,  the  chourouth-lslam,  sta- 
tutes of  islamism:  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  salvation  and  are  called 
/ars.  There  is  another  kind  of  precepts 
of  religion  named  sunneh,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  may  be  delayed  or  even 
dispensed  with,  in  certain  cases.  Such 
are,  for  example,  circumcision  and  its 
attendant  ceremonies,  called  in  Turkish 
mnnet  duguny. 

Thus  the  Turks  never  practise  cir- 
cumcision before  the  seventh  year,  and 
they  believe  that  a child,  who  dies  be- 
fore that  age  uncircumcised,  will  never- 
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theless  be  admitted  mto  Paradise.  As 
to  the  five  prostrations  at  noon-tide 
prayers,  they  may  be  reduced  to  three. 
These  pre  of  divine  commandment  or 

fars.  The  two  others,  not  being  insti- 

• 

tuted  by  the  Prophet  nor  authorized  by 
practice,  may  be  omitted.  The  omis- 
sion is  nevertheless  a sin,  but  not  re- 
puted mortal ; and  as  for  him  who  ne- 
glects them  all,  he  must  expect  to  suf- 
fer for  many  years  in  purgatory  the 
torments  due  to  his  transgression. 

Tlie  name  of  purgatory  is  araf,  the 
plural  of  the  word  arf,  which  signifies 
a middle  place  between  paradise  and 
hell.  The  Turks  are  not  exactly  agreed 
respecting  the  quality  of  those  who  are 
to  be  doomed  to  purgatory;  but,  gene- 
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rally  speaking,  they  place  in  it  those 
whose  good  and  bad  actions  are  so  ba- 
lanced, that  this  equality  prevents  them 
alike  from  ascending  to  paradise  and 
descending  to  hell.  One  of  their  pu- 
nishments will  consist,  as  they  imagine, 
in  the  sight  of  the  blest,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  be  in  their  company;  a felicity 
which  will  be  denied  them  till  the  day 
of  judgment.  Then,  prostrating  before 
their  Creator,  this  act  of  adoration  will 
cause  their  good  works  to  outweigh  the 
bad,  and  they  will  hear  these  cheering 
words : — “ Enter  into  paradise,  the  end 
of  your  fears  and  of  your  pains.”  Saady 
observes,  concerning  the  araf,  that  “ the 
happy  dread  it  as  hell,  and  the  damned 
esteem  it  a paradise.” 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  articles 
of  divine  ordination  ; they  are  only  five 
in  number,  as  we  have  already  stated : 
but  we  shall  introduce  by  the  way  a 
notice  of  several  other  practices  which 
spring  out  of  them,  and  are  considered 
equally  essential,  such  as  ablutions  or 
purifications,  without  which  prayer  is 
of  no  avail. 
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PROFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

The  Mahometan  profession  of  faith 
consists  in  these  words : — Achehadou 
en  la  ila  ella  allnh,  ve  Mohhammed  re- 
soul ullah — “ I confess  that  there  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet.”  These  words  were  uttered, 
it  is  said,  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  to  accre- 
dit the  mission  of  the  Prophet,  when 
he  first  appeared  to  the  latter  on  Mount 
Herat,  where  he  dictated  to  him  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Koran.  The  Mahometans 
employ  this  form  in  every  case  of  legal 
or  religious  obligation  to  repeat  their 
profession  of  faith.  Foreigners  who 
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embrace  this  doctrine  are  also  required 
to  confess,  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
is  the  only  true  one.  We  must  not 
omit  to  remark,  that  the  Shiites,  or  fol- 
lowers of  Ali,  the  Persians,  for  example, 
add  to  the  profession  of  faith  these 
Avords — “ and  Ali  is  the  lieutenant  of 
God” — which  have  occasioned  the  shed- 
ding of  torrents  of  blood. 


PURIFICATIONS.. 

Purifications,  thaharehs,  are  consider- 
ed as  a preparatory  act,  requisite  for  the 
worthy  performance  of  prayer  and  other 
religious  duties.  Some  doctors  have 
even  substituted  purification  for  the 
profession  of  faith. 
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Purifications  consist  in  washing,  ablu- 
tion and  lotion. 

Washing,  ghasl,  is  required  for  any 
kind  of  stain  or  soil,  such  as  the  natural 
secretions  of  man  and  animals,  on  any 
part  of  the  body  or  garments  ^ every 
thing  thus  soiled  must  be  washed  and 
purified  with  pure  natural  water,  vine- 
gar, or  earth. 

Ablution,  ahdest,  is  employed  for  un- 
substantial impurities.  It  consists  in 
washing  the  whole  face,  dipping  the 
hands  in  water,  rubbing  the  head  and 
beard  with  them  so  as  to  wet  at  least  a 
fourth  part  of  it,  washing  the  hands  and 
arms  up  to  the  elbow  and  the  feet  as 
high  as  the  ancle.  This  ablution  is 
thrice  repeated  without  waiting  for  the 
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part  washed  to  dry  before  it  is  again 
wetted.  These  practices  are  accompa- 
nied with  appropriate  prayers. 

Lotion,  ghoussl,  consists  in  washing 
first  the  mouth  and  nostrils  and  then  the 
whole  body.  It  is  necessary  to  w’ash 
the  ears  and  to  loose  the  hair ; and  if  a 
person  wears  a ring,  he  must  move  it 
from  its  place,  that  the  part  of  the  fin- 
ger which  it  usually  covers  may  also  be 
washed.  The  causes  which  render  this 
general  lotion  obligatory  arise  from  the 
intercourse  with  the  other  sex. 

Water,  to  be  adapted  for  purifica- 
tions, must  be  clear  and  unmixed,  such 
as  rain-water>  and  the  water  of  springs, 
fountains,  wells,  rivulets,  rivers,  snow 
and  ice ; sea-water  also  may  be  used  for 
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this  purpose,  but  uot  compouud  waters 
such  as  cherhet,  sceuted  waters,  as 
rose-water,  or  those  that  are  impreg- 
nated with  aromatic  odours.  The  least 
speck  of  filth  renders  it  impure.  A 
well,  defiled  by  the  admixture  or  drop- 
ping-in of  any  impure  matter,  must  be 
emptied. 

Pulveral  purifications,  teyemmum,  are 
employed  only  in  case  of  the  want  of 
pure  water.  Sand,  earth,  dust,  lime, 
coral,  ashes,  pewter,  copper,  may  serve 
for  purification.  The  method  of  em- 
ploying these  substances  consists  in  lay- 
ing upon  them  the  open  hands  and  rub- 
bing the  face  with  them,  after  striking 
them  together  horizontally;  then  re- 
peating the  contact  and  rubbing  the 
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arms  as  higli  as  the  elbows.  This  kind 
of  lustration  was  practised  by  Mahomet, 
when,  after  the  battle  called  Ghazoueh 
Mery,  he  found  himself  in  a desert  des- 
titute of  water. 

The  great,  the  opulent  and  women, 
perform  the  namaz  or  prayer,  and  also 
the  prescribed  ablutions  at  their  own 
homes.  They  place  themselves  on  the 
edge  of  the  dyvan,  ssofa,  before  a large 
vessel  of  pewter  or  tinned  copper,  set 
on  a round  piece  of  red  cloth  to  keep 
the  carpet  of  the  room  from  getting 
wet.  A servant,  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
poms  out  the  water  for  his  master; 
while  another  holds  a towel  to  wdpe 
him. 

The  lotion  which  extends  to  the  whole 
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body  is  repeated  twice,  thrice  and  even 
four  times  a week.  This  law  is  the 
cause  of  the  frequent  use  of  hot  baths 
by  the  Turks,  concerning  which  we  shall 
treat  hereafter. 
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NAMAZ,  PRAYERS. 


The  ordinary  daily  prayers,  which  the 
law  enjoins  the  Turks  to  repeat  five 
times  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
are  termed  namaz.  They  are  thus  di- 
vided: ssabah-namazy  is  the  morning 
prayer  ; oeileh-namazy , is  performed  at 
noon ; ikindy-namazy , in  the  afternoon : 
ahcham-namazy , in  the  evening;  and 
yatzu-namazy , at  night.  Three  of  these 
prayers,  namely  those  for  morning  aud 
noon  and  that  which  follows  sun-set, 
are  fixed  ; the  other  two,  for  afternoon 
and  midnight,  are  moveable,  according 
as  the  days  are  shorter  or  longer.  At 
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the  time  of  the  equinox,  for  instance, 
morning  prayers  are  said  before  the 
twelfth  hour  of  the  night,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  hour  preceding  sun-rise,  which 
is  with  us  between  five  and  six  in  the 
morning : noon-tide  prayers,  at  the 
sixth  hour  of  the  day,  which  is  noon 
every  where ; afternoon-prayers,  at  the 
ninth  hour,  corresponding  with  our 
three  o’clock ; evening-prayers,  at  the 
twelfth  hour,  six  o’clock  with  us ; and 
lastly  night-prayers  an  hour  and  a half 
after  sun-set,  answering  to  our  half-past 
seven.  Sueh  is  the  punctuality  required 
of  the  Turks  in  the  performance  of 
these  prayers,  that,  if  a person  misses 
the  stated  hour,  it  is  deemed  useless  to 
say  them  afterwards.  For  this  neglect 
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they  say  they  shall  have  to  repeat  them 
in  araf,  (purgatory) : it  is  not,  there- 
fore, fulfilling  the  law,  or  doing  a ser- 
vice well-pleasing  to  God,  to  say  morn- 
ing-prayers after  sun-rise,  those  for 
noon  at  the  ninth  hour,  those  for  the 
third  hour  at  the  sixth,  those  for 
evening  at  night,  or  those  for  night  at 
day-break. 

The  troops,  when  in  the  field  and 
before  a battle,  perform  the  namaz; 
but  when  the  battle  has  begun  and  lasts 
beyond  the  time  fixed  for  prayer,  it  may 
be  omitted  without  sin ; nay,  they  even 
conceive,  that  they  are  performing  an 
aetion  infinitely  more  meritorious  and 
conformable  with  the  worship  of  God, 
in  fighting  against  the  Christians.  On 
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Friday,  which  is  the  sabbath  of  the 
Turks,  they  go  six  times  to  the  mosque, 
and  repeat  a great  number  of  interme- 
diate prayers,  between  sun-rise  and 
noon.  These  prayers  are  termed  najileh- 
namazy. 

Prayer  requires  four  conditions,  with 
which  every  Mahometan  must  comply, 
in  order  to  the  worthy  performance  of 
that  duty.  The  first  of  these  is,  the 
state  of  perfect  purity,  consisting  in 
freedom  from  any  soil,  stain  or  defile- 
ment, for  which  purpose  recourse  is 
had  to  the  various  ablutions  already 
described.  The  second  condition  is, 
attention  to  cover  those  parts  of  the 
body  which  modesty  and  decency  for- 
bid to  be  exposed.  The  third  is,  the 
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position  of  the  body,  which  must  always 
be  tiu-ned  toward  the  keabeh  of  Mecca, 
the  common  focus  of  all  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful.  If  however,  the  Musul- 
man  is  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the 
keabeh,  he  must  endeavour  by  all  pos- 
sible means  to  ascertain  it ; but  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  his  enquiries, 
his  prayer  is  valid.  The  fourth  condi- 
tion is,  the  intention,  which  in  certain 
cases  is  suflScient. 

The  postures  to  be  observed  during 
prayer,  and  which  indeed,  constitute 
it,  in  some  measure,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  person  performing  this  duty 
must  stand  upright,  in  the  attitude  of 
deep  devotion ; then  raise  both  his 
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hands,  \vith  the  fingers  spread  open, 
and  with  the  thumb  he  must  touch  the 
lower  part  of  the  ear,  repeating  the 
tekbyr,  or  preliminary  prayer.  Such  is 
the  posture  of  the  tchaouch,  marked  A, 
in  the  annexed  plate. 

2.  He  places  his  hands  before  him, 
above  his  girdle,  the  right  being 
always  uppermost,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  repeats  the  fatehah, 
which  signifies  preface ; a prayer  so 
called,  because  it  is  extracted  from  the 
exordium  of  the  Koran.  An  inferior 
officer  of  the  janissaries,  B,  is  repre- 
sented in  this  position. 

3.  He  bows  very  low,  so  that  the 
head  and  body  are  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion, laying  the  hands  with  the  fingers 
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widely  extended  upon  the  knees,  and 
repeating  a prayer.  The  thopdjy- 
bachy,  C,  is  seen  in  this  situation. 

4.  He  rises  for  a moment  and  then 
prostrates  himself  in  such  a manner 
that  the  toes,  hands,  nose  and  forehead 
touch  the  ground.  See  the  beggar, 
marked  D. 

5.  He  rises  from  the  groimd,  and 
repeats  a prayer,  standing  upright, 
but  without  raising  the  thumbs  again 
to  the  ears.  As  this  posture  resem- 
bles the  first,  we  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  give  a representation 
of  it. 

6.  After  making  a prostration,  he 
remains  for  a moment  squatting  on  his 
heels,  and  his  hands  clapped  upon  his 
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thighs.  See  the  figure  marked  E.  lu 
this  position,  he  assumes  another  atti- 
tude, but,  as  it  nearly  resembles  one 
of  those  already  described,  it  is  not 
represented. 

All  this  part  of  the  prayer  forms  a 
rikat.  The  namaz  is  composed  of 
several  of  these  rikats,  and  concludes 
with  the  profession  of  faith  and  a salu- 
tation made  by  the  devout  Musulman 
to  the  right  and  left,  to  his  guardian 
angels,  whom  he  believes  to  be  con- 
stantly by  his  side,  the  one  to  excite 
him  to  good  actions,  the  other  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  the  sins  which  he  com- 
mits. 

The  order  and  method  to  be  observed 
in  all  these  practices  are  prescribed. 
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and  they  must  be  slowly  and  gravely 
performed.  The  Prophet,  seeing  one 
day  a roving  Arab  hastily  performing 
his  prostrations,  just  like  a hungry 
cock  picking  up  grains  of  barley,  told 
the  man  that  such  prayers  could  not 
be  agreeable  to  God,  and  ordered  him 
to  begin  again  and  go  through  them 
slowly.  Neither  must  the  votary  look 
aside,  yawn  or  sneeze,  if  he  can  possi- 
bly help  it. 

The  Mahometan  represented  at  E, 
in  the  preceding  plate,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Yrguen  in  China,  of  the  sect  called 
tchan-teou-hoeytse,  or  Miisulmans  with 
wrapped-up  heads,  because  the  head  is 
enveloped  in  a coloured  stuff  rolled 
round  jt  in  the  form  of  a pyramid.  The 
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Mahometans,  being  only  tributary  to 
China,  were  never  to  be  seen  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  empire,  but  when  they 
went,  once  in  two  or  three  years,  to 
carry  their  tribute.  The  most  memo- 
rable of  the  many  wars  in  ^vhich  they 
have  been  engaged  \vith  the  Chinese, 
took  place  in  1784.  They  were  van- 
quished and  exterminated  by  the  con- 
querors, who,  agreeably  to  the  com- 
mands of  Kien  Long,  spared  such  only 
as  were  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
More  than  three  hundred  thousand  of 
them  were  put  to  the  sword.  These 
particulars  are  confirmed  by  the  printed 
memoirs  of  the  Fi'ench  missionaries, 
and  by  their  manuscript  correspondence 
w’ith  M.  Berlin,  the  minister,  Tiie 
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figure  marked  E was  engraved  from 
an  unpublished  collection  of  costumes 
sent  from  Pekin  to  that  distinguished 
patron  of  the  missions  and  of  letters. 

Notwithstanding  this  slaughter  there 
are  still  great  numbers  of  Mahometans 
out  of  China  who  continue  to  pay  tri- 
bute ; and  in  the  interior,  there  are 
five  or  six  thousand  families,  all  of  low 
condition. 

The  Mahometan  religion  was  intro- 
duced into  China  by  the  Tartars  who 
professed  it.  The  earliest  period  of 
its  establishment  was  therefore  in  the 
time  of  Jenghis  Khan.  One  of  the 
principal  means  which  they  employed 
to  propagate  their  religion  was  the 
purchase  of  Chinese  boys,  whom  they 
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brouffht  up  in  their  faith : their  number 
had,  in  consequence,  encreased  to  such 
a degree,  that  in  many  places  they  went 
so  far  as  not  to  suffer  any  person  to 
live  there  who  did  not  attend  the 
mosque. 

In  all  the  mosques,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  chapels  and  apartments  appro- 
priated in  private  houses  to  prayer, 
there  is  a sort  of  altar,  turned  toward 
the  keabeh,  a small  square  edifice  si- 
tuated in  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Mecca,  and  the  original  foundation  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Abraham.  Num- 
berless are  the  absurd  stories  recorded 
by  the  Musulman  divines  in  their  vo- 
luminous works  concerning  the  mira- 
culous and  sacred  edifice.  In  the 
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neighbourhood  of  town^  in  the  fields 
and  by  the  side  of  the  roads  are  to  be 
seen  such  altars,  built  of  stone  or 
marble : they  are  commonly  near  a 
spring,  so  that  the  pious  can  perform 
their  ablutions  before  they  go  to 
prayer. 

These  altars  are  called  mihrah.  Re- 
specting this  word  the  Turks  relate  the 
following  story  : — A poet  continued  to 
manifest  the  same  passion  for  an 
old  woman,  as  he  had  done  when  she 
was  in  her  prime.  His  friends  bantered 
him  on  what  they  considered  such  an 
irrational  attachment.  He  answered 
them  in  this  distich — Guermesdjed  yqiq- 
dur,  amma  mihrab  yerindeh — “ The 
mosque  indeed  is  in  ruins,  but  the  altar 
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is  not  yet  destroyed.”  His  enemies, 
being  informed  of  this  expression,  car- 
ried him  before  the  judge,  who  was  so 
shocked  at  the  irreverence  of  the  allu- 
sion, that  he  sentenced  him  to  lose  his 
head. 
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EZAN,* 

OR 

PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  HOURS  OF 
PRAYER. 


The  disciples  of  Mahomet  one  day 
met  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  an- 
nouncing to  the  faithful  the  hours  of 
prayer.  Flags,  bells,  trumpets  and 
fires  were  successively  proposed  as 
signals : but  all  these  expedients  were 

* Such  is  the  pronunciation  given  by  the 
Turks  and  Persians  to  the  Arabic  w'ord, 
edzariy  which  is  also  the  plural  of  udzn,  an 
car.  Some  etymologists  have  conjectured, 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  the 
latter  word,  which  is  to  be  found  in  several 
oriental  languages,  may  be  the  root  of  the 
atinus  of  the  Latins. 
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rejected,  because  they  would  not  imi- 
tate either  the  Christians,  the  Jews  or 
the  Indians,  and  the  assembly  broke 
up  without  coming  to  any  determina- 
tion. In  the  ensuing  night,  Abdallah 
one  of  the  number,  had  a vision.  A 
celestial  being,  clad  in  green,  appeared 
and  said  to  him : " I will  show  thee 
how  ye  are  to  perform  this  important 
duty  of  your  worship.”  He  immedi- 
ately ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  proclaimed  the  ezan  mth  a loud 
voice,  in  the  same  words  that  have  been 
ever  since  employed.  Next  morning 
Abdallah  related  his  vision  to  Mahomet, 
who  immediately  ordered  one  of  his 
disciples  to  mount  the  house-top  and 
perform  the  oftice  of  mnezzyn. 
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The  words  of  the  ezzan  are  as  fol- 
lows “ Most  high  God  ! I attest  that 
there  is  no  God  but  God  : I attest  that 
Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God.  Come 
to  prayers  j come  to  the  temple  of 
salvation  ! Great  God ! there  is  no  God 
but  God.”  To  the  summons  to  morn- 
ing-prayer he  adds  : “ prayer  is  better 
than  sleep.” 

The  muezzyn  repeats  each  of  these 
sentences  several  times  successively, 
from  the  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  turrets 
called  minareh,  which  serve  as  steeples 
to  the  mosques.  He  stands  upright, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  his  fingers  extend- 
ed, his  thumbs  placed  against  his  ears 
and  his  face  turned  toward  Mecca. 

The  ezan  cannot  be  proclaimed  either 
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by  a female,  a madman>  au  intoxicated 
person  or  one  decrepid  with  age.  The 
muczzyns  who  announce  prayers  com- 
monly excel  in  vocal  harmony;  and 
their  singing  has  something  grand  and 
majestic.  The  soul  experiences  a plea- 
sing emotion  when,  in  the  grey  twilight, 
we  hear  from  our  beds  their  melodious 
voices,  repeating  in  concert  the  words : 
“ Gome  to  prayers  ! come  to  the  tem- 
ple of  salvation  ! prayer  is  better  than 
sleep.” 

This  ezan  is  repeated  five  times  a 
day,  and  sets  all  the  professors  of 
Islamism  in  motion.  As  soon  as  the 
voice  of  the  muezzyns  is  heard,  the 
Musulman,  of  whatever  rank,  condi- 
tion or  profession,  relinquishes  every 
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engagement  for  prayers,  and  performs 
that  duty  in  the  mosques,  in  the  houses, 
in  the  public  walks,  in  short  wherever 
he  may  be.  Not  a creature  dares  neg- 
lect it,  for  fear  of  being  treated  as  an 
infidel  or  sham  Musulman.  The  sul- 
tan himself  performs  it  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  seraglio,  with  the  offi- 
cers of  his  chamber. 

The  namaz  is  usually  repeated  by  the 
whole  congregation  in  the  mosques. 
The  ceremony  begins  with  the  recitation 
of  the  ezan.  The  dress  of  the  imams  is 
the  same  that  they  usually  wear;  but 
the  silence  and  devotion  that  prevail  on 
these  occasions  impart  an  august  and 
impressive  character  to  this  worship* 
Tliough  the  mosques  are  in  general 
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extremely  simple,  yet  some  of  them, 
especially  those  which  have  been  erected 
by  the  sultans,  are  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  the  materials,  such  as  columns 
of  costly  marble  and  mosaic  pavements. 
The  walls  are  adorned  only  with  tablets 
on  which  are  inscribed  in  large  characters 
the  names  of  God,  Allah,  the  Prophet, 
and  his  principal  disciples.  No  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  figure  is  to  be 
seen,  either  painted  or  sculptured.  The 
other  decorations  consist  of  small  metal 
candlesticks,  in  lustres  of  delicate  work- 
manship, embellished  with  crystal  globes 
and  ostrich  eggs : but  what  particularly 
characterizes  these  mosques  is,  1.  the 
altar,  mihrab,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  which  points  out  to  the 
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faithful  the  direction  of  Mecca ; 2.  the 
pew  of  the  muezzyns,  mahhjil,  situated 
on  the  left  of  the  altar  j 3.  the  pulpit  of 
the  preacher,  coursy,  placed  on  the  other 
side.  In  tlie  great  mosques  there  is 
another  pulpit,  called  member,  for  the 
khatyb,  who  officiates  as  clerk  on  Fridays 
and  at  the  feasts  of  beyram.  In  the 
imperial  mosques,  there  is  a pew  for  the 
sultan  and  his  retinue ; it  is  on  the  right 
of  the  altar,  and  facing  the  pulpit  of  the 
, khatyb. 

Lights  are  burned  only  in  the  services 
at  night.  In  these  temples  there  are 
neither  benches  nor  chairs:  the  whole 
congregation  sits  on  the  carpets  or  mats 
with  which  the  floor  is  covered,  each 
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person  leavinpf  his  slippers  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  mosque. 

The  officiating  imam  is  by  himself  in 
front  of  the  mihrab  ; the  congregation 
arranged  behind  him  in  a parallel  di- 
rection from  right  to  left,  from  the  mili- 
rab  to  the  door.  The  imam  recites,  or 
rather  chants  the  prayers  with  the  mu- 
ezzyns.  The  congregation  repeat  the 
chant  in  a low  tone,  and  listen  in  silence 
to  the  reading  of  some  chapter  of  the 
Koran.  Their  motions  and  gestures 
are  performed  simultaneously  with  re- 
markable precision.  The  prayer  finishes 
with  the  word  amyn,  amen,  which  alone 
is  pronounced  aloud.  The  women  have 
pews  enclosed  with  lattice-work,  and 
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situated  above  the  doors.  They  are  not 
numerous,  because  the  law  permits 
elderly  females  only  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  other  sex. 

The  public  service  on  Friday,  ssalat- 
ul  djama,  is  of  divine  injunction,  and 
must  be  performed  at  noon  precisely. 
There  must  be  at  least  three  believers 
present  before  it  can  begin.  During 
this  solemn  service,  business  of  every 
kind  is  suspended. 

The  sultan  is  expected  to  attend,  or 
in  his  absence  the  naib,  his  vicar  or  lieu- 
tenant: but  he  rarely  fails  to  be  there 
in  person,  unless  prevented  by  serious 
illness  or  extraordinary  circumstances, 
such  as  history  records  during  the  dis- 
astrous reigns  of  Amurat  III.  and  Miis- 
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taplia  I.  Amurat  durst  not  quit  the 
seraglio  for  two  years,  on  account  of 
incessant  seditions ; and  Mustapha  rare- 
ly appeared  in  public,  because  his  mi- 
nisters were  anxious  to  conceal  the  ex- 
travagancies of  his  extreme  imbecility 
from  the  notice  of  his  subjects.  It  has 
been  seen  that  this  severe  law  cost 
Mahmud  I.  his  life. 

The  procession  of  the  sultan  to  the 
mosque,  accompanied  by  the  oflScers  of 
his  household,  is  one  of  the  finest  sights 
that  Constantinople  affords.  His  High- 
ness visits  the  diflFerent  imperial  mosques 
alternately,  but  in  winter  he  goes  to 
that  of  St.  Sophia,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  seraglio. 
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CIRCUMCISION, 

(SUNNET.) 

Circumcision  is  an  act  which  may, 
strictly  speaking,  be  dispensed  with ; 
for  when  a person  has  not  been  cir- 
cumcised in  his  childhood,  the  opinion 
of  a medical  man  who  deems  the  ope- 
ration dangerous,  is  sufficient  to  excuse 
him  from  it : but  as  the  akhlef,  or 
uncircumcised  Turks,  are  despised,  and 
held  incompetent  to  give  evidence  in  a 
court  of  justice,  parents  are  anxious  to 
have  them  circumcised,  when  of  a pro- 
per age,  that  is  to  say,  at  seven  years 
old.  They  are  actuated  also  by  the 
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consideration,  that,  if  their  children 
were  to  fall  in  battle  without  having 
this  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
true  believer,  their  bodies,  left  inter- 
mixed with  those  of  their  enemies, 
would  be  deprived  of  the  rites  of  se- 
pulture and  funeral  prayers. 

The  ceremony  takes  place  in  the 
house  of  the  father,  at  a meeting  of 
relatives  and  friends,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  imam  of  the  nearest  mosque. 
The  operators,  called  sunneUljys,  make 
use  of  the  razor.  For  eight  or  ten 
days,  the  parents  employ  all  possible 
means  to  divert  the  patients  under  the 
pain  they  suffer ; they  are  carried  about 
with  a eertain  pomp;  their  garments, 
and  their  turbans  in  particular,  are 
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adorned  with  gold  and  silver  thread 
and  rich  plumes  of  feathers.  Lambs  or 
kids,  decorated  with  streamers,  tinsel, 
plumes,  and  strings  of  beads,  and  the 
fleeces  or  hides  of  which  have  been 
variegated  with  red  spots,  are,  on  this 
occasion,  sacrificed,  and  liberal  alms 
are  distributed. 

The  sultans,  in  particular,  make  a 
grand  display  of  oriental  splendour  on 
occasion  of  this  ceremony.  Amurat 
was  engaged  a whole  year  in  the  pre- 
parations for  the  magnificent  festival, 
given  by  him  at  the  circumcision  of  his 
son  Mahomet ; concerning  which  he 
addressed  circular  letters  to  the  pachas, 
governors,  and  officers  of  all  the  pro- 
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vinces  of  the  empire,  and  even  to  the 
different  courts  of  Europe. 

This  religious  act  has  no  analogy 
whatever  mtli  Christian  baptism.  Cir- 
cumcision does  not  confer  the  quality 
of  Musulman ; nor  is  the  day  when  it 
is  performed,  that  on  which  the  child 
receives  a name.  The  latter  ceremony 
takes  place  within  the  first  forty  days 
after  the  birth,  but  most  commonly  the 
very  day  on  which  the  infant  comes  into 
the  world.  The  father,  or  guardian, 
alone  has  a right  to  give  a child  what 
name  he  pleases ; it  is,  however,  cus- 
tomary for  him  to  delegate  that  right 
to  the  imam  of  the  mosque.  When  the 
latter  is  made  acquainted  with  the  name 
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that  is  intended  to  be  given  to  the  in- 
fant, he  goes  up  to  him,  mutters  the 
words  of  the  ezan  in  his  right  ear,  and 
those  of  the  icamet  in  his  leftj  then, 
addressing  the  child,  he  says : “ N.  N. 
is  thy  name and  thus  terminates  the 
ceremony. 
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THE  CHARITABLE  TITHE, 

(ZEKIAT.) 

The  charitable  tithe  consists  in  the 
annual  sacrifice  of  part  of  the  property 
of  a believer,  for  the  benefit  of  indigent 
Musulmans  : this  is  a law  of  divine  ob- 
ligation. The  scale  is  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  cattle,  and 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  he  may 
possess.  It  amounts  to  about  two  and 
a half  per  cent.  The  Musulmans,  who 
are  extremely  scrupulous  in  complying 
with  the  various  injunctions  of  their 
religion,  are  not  less  strict  in  regard  to 
this  charitable  contribution.  The  beny- 
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hachem,  that  is,  the  emyrs  descended 
from  the  Prophet,  are  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  it ; and  the  most  indigent 
of  them,  even  those  who  belong  to  the 
very  lowest  class  of  the  nation,  receive 
relief  not  as  zekiat  (tithe),  but  by  way 
of  alms,  or  ssadacat.  Under  this  ap- 
pellation the  Musulman  exercises  his 
liberality  towards  the  poor  of  all  coun- 
tries and  of  all  religions. 

To  pay  tithe  upon  camels,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  possess  five  j it  consists  of  a 
sheep.  It  is  only  the  proprietors  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  camels  who  are 
obliged  to  give  a two-year-old  female 
camel. 

The  owner  of  thirty  head  of  cattle 
gives  a two-year-old  heifer ; and  he  must 
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have  from  forty  to  fifty-nine  before  he 
is  obliged  to  give  a three-year-old  bul- 
lock. 

The  tithe  on  sheep  and  goats  is  levied 
at  the  rate  of  one  for  forty,  and  four  for 
four  hundred.  Five  horses  pay  a sequin 
per  head.  The  tithe  upon  gold,  silver, 
and  moveable  effects,  is  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  a half  per  cent. 

The  Prophet  one  day  seeing  two  wo- 
men walking  round  the  keabeh  at  Mecca, 
with  gold  bracelets,  asked  if  they  paid 
tithe  for  them.  They  replied  that 
they  did  not.  “ Should  you  like  then,” 
rejoined  he,  “ to  wear  bracelets  of  fire 
instead  of  these  bracelets  of  gold  ?” — 
“ God  forbid !”  answered  they  with 
profound  emotion.  “ Well  then,”  re- 
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sumed  the  Prophet,  “ take  care  hence- 
forward to  pay  the  charitable  tithe  for 
them.” 

Many  give  more  than  they  need,  for 
the  Turks  particularly  distinguish  them- 
selves by  acts  of  charity  and  benefi- 
cence. The  most  profligate  ministers 
and  even  monarchs  have  invariably  com- 
plied with  this  precept;  and  if  they 
stripped  the  opulent  with  one  hand, 
they  provided  for  the  necessities  of  the 
indigent  with  the  other. 
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DONATIONS, 

OR  PIOUS  FOUNDATIONS, 

(VACF  OR  VACOUFO 

These  are  possessions,  the  owners  of 
which,  give  the  property  in  them  to 
God  and  their  income  to  man.  This 
donation  is  irrevocable,  and  neither  the 
donor  nor  his  descendants  have  any 
farther  claim  to  them.  These  founda- 
tions are  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  poor,  or  to  purposes  of  public 
utility.  They  consist  of  inns,  cemete- 
ries, fountains,  wells,  hospitals,  schools, 
colleges,  public  libraries,  bridges,  ora- 
tories erected  by  the  side  of  roads,  dis- 
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tributions  of  food  to  the  poor,  revenues 
allotted  for  the  benefit  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  sums  assigned  to  the  imams  to 
pray  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  and 
lands  and  property,  moveable  and  im- 
moveable. 

The  mosques,  mesdjid,  are  compre- 
hended in  the  class  of  vacouf,  when  they 
are  not  erected  within  the  enclosure  of 
a house,  and  the  proprietor  has  per- 
mitted the  namaz  to  be  performed  there 
in  full  congregation. 

The  public  mosques  ought  to  be 
continually  open  to  all  and  even  to  in- 
fidels, agreeably  to  the  example  set  by 
Mahomet,  when  he  admitted  the  deputy 
of  Sakif:  but  at  the  present  day, 
his  followers  are  not  so  indulgent. 
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and  the  Turks  throw  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  strangers  desirous  of  in- 
specting the  principal  mosques.  To 
obtain  admission  into  them,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  imperial  stirrup  for 
a firman,  which  is  not  refused  to  Eu- 
ropean ambassadors  and  other  persons 
of  distinction.  At  the  entrance  to  these 
temples  foreigners  are  obliged  to  pull 
off  their  boots  and  shoes,  and  to  put  on 
slippers.  A circumstance  that  occurred 
a few  years  since  to  an  ambassador, 
who  went  with  his  wife  and  his  retinue, 
to  see  the  Solei'manyek,  is  by  no  means 
encouraging  to  such  as  are  desirous  of 
inspecting  the  mosques.  Two  or  three 
young  persons  in  the  company  having 
inadvertently  laughed,  the  whole  party 
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was  surrounded  by  the  Musulmans, 
insulted,  Iieaten  with  slippers  and  pelted 
wth  stones. 

The  management  of  the  vacoufs  is 
committed  to  particular  officers.  Their 
revenues  are  sometimes  left  to  the 
widow,  children  or  friends  of  the  foun- 
der, and  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
poor. 

The  foundations  instituted  by  one 
who  is  not  a Mahometan,  and  even  by 
a Christian,  are  accepted  and  confirmed, 
unless  indeed  they  are  made  in  favour 
of  a church. 
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MOSQUES,  Mesdjiil. 


Mesdjid,  or  Mesdjed,  literally  sig'ni- 
fies  a place  where  people  kneel  or  hum- 
bly prostrate  themselves.  Such  of 
these  temples  as  were  founded  by  the 
khalyfs  or  sultans,  are  called  djamy- 
selathyn,  imperial  mosques.  There  are 
such  mosques  at  Prusa,  Adrianople, 
Cairo  and  other  places.  Constantino- 
ple contains  fourteen,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  the  church  of  St. 
Sopliia,  converted  uito  a mosque  by 
Mahomet  II.  j that  of  sultan  Achmet  I. ; 
the  Soleimanyeh,  founded  by  Soleiman  I- 
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and  that  of  the  sultana-valydeh,  mo- 
ther of  Mahomet  IV. 

Having  already  described  the  interior 
of  the  mosques,' we  shall  now  take  some 
notice  of  their  exterior.  They  have, 
in  general,  no  precise  form,  some  being 
square,  others  circular,  and  others 
polygons.  The  engraving  opposite  re- 
presents a mosque  erected  m a Turkish 
city  of  the  second  order : it  differs  es- 
sentially from  the  mosques  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  latter,  having  been  manifestly 
constructed  on  the  model  of  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  have  retained  the  form  of 
the  Greek  cross,  crowned  by  an  im- 
mense cupola,  surrounded  by  hemis- 
pherical vaults  which  rest  against  the 
principal  dome  and  serve  for  buttresses 
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to  it.  These  are  flanked  by  four  or 
even  six  minarets,  slender  lofty  turrets, 
containing  a staircase,  by  which  the 
muezzyns  ascend  to  thediflferent  stages 
of  the  galleries,  where  they  sing  the 
ezan. 

The  mosques  are  surrounded  by  spa- 
cious courts,  and  have  porticos  suj)- 
ported  by  columns.  Some  contain  trees 
regularly  planted,  and  all  of  them  foun- 
tains which  serve  for  the  ablutions  pre- 
scribed previously  to  prayer.  Most  of 
the  mosques  have  been  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  venerable  monuments 
of  antiquity,  which  have  been  despoiled 
of  their  most  costly  marbles,  for  the 
embellishment  of  these  motley  Turkish 
edifices,  which  are  accordingly  less  re- 
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markable  for  the  beauty  of  their  pro- 
portions, than  for  the  boldness  of  their 
architecture  and  the  richness  of  their 
materials.  The  mosque  of  sultan  Ach- 
met  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  that  exists : it  has  a pro- 
fusion of  ornaments  both  without  and 
within ; notwithstanding  the  precept  of 
the  Koran,  wluch  recommends  the  ut- 
most simplicity,  there  are  to  be  seen, 
says  Cantemir,  attached  to  the  walls, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  tablets  or  plates 
of  gold,  on  which  are  engraven  the  name 
of  the  Prophet,  accompanied  with  sen- 
tences extracted  from  the  Koran,  and 
enriched  with  sixty-one  precious  stones 
set  in  each  tablet,  which  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  at  least  fifty  thousand 
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crowns.  When  this  mosque  was  finished 
and  the  prodigious  expense  of  its  erec- 
tion came  to  be  calculated,  it  was  found 
that  every  dram  of  stone  and  mortar  had 
cost  three  aspers,  or  three-pence. 

The  ordinary  mosques  are  erected  by 
vizirs,  pachas,  beygs,  or  opulent  private 
individuals. 

It  is  asserted  that  Kilidj-Ali,  who  built 
the  mosque  facing  the  seraglio,  in  the 
suburb  of  Thop-hanah,  (the  arsenal) 
ran  up  the  building  to  the  first  tier  of 
wmdows  in  a single  night  unhnown  to 
any  one.  Next  morning  the  astonish- 
ment was  general.  Sultan  Selym  II. 
sent  for  Kilidj-Ali,  and  enquired  by  what 
art  he  had  been  enabled  to  accomplish 
such  a j)rodigy.  Ali  replied,  that  it 
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was  not  his  work,  but  that  of  the  sultan 
himself,  since  the  whole  had  been  done 
by  his  galley-slaves ; and  that  his  only 
intention  was,  to  afford  a proof  of  the 
power  of  the  Ottoman  emperor.  This 
well-timed  flattery  gained  him  the  good 
graces  of  his  master  and  the  post  of 
capitan-pacha. 

The  mosques  of  secondary  rank  are 
sometimes  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  the  sultan,  and  the  Friday’s  service 
and  the  two  feasts  of  beyram  are  cele- 
brated in  them  as  in  the  imperial 
mosques.  There  are  more  than  two  hun- 
dred in  Constantinople,  exclusively  of 
the  public  chapels,  which  amount  to 
more  than  three  hundred  in  the  suburbs. 

Near  the  principal  mosques  are  to  be 
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seen  spacious  buildings  destined  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public,  such  as 
imarets  or  almshouses,  hospitals  for  the 
sick  and  insane,  colleges,  libraries,  and 
sepulchral  vaults.  All  these  structures 
owe  their  origin  to  the  piety  and  bene- 
ficence of  the  sultans  and  of  wealthy 
individuals. 
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IMARETS, 

OR 

ALMSHOUSES. 

In  these  almshouses  the  poor,  and  the 
boys  who  receive  instruction  in  the 
colleges,  are  fed.  Such  institutions  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  empire.  Those  of  Constantinople 
daily  supply  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
indigent  persons  with  food. 
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HOSPITALS 

FOR  THE  SICK ; 
(bimabistan,  ok  dari-chefa). 

These  establishments  receive  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
patients.  Into  some  of  them  Christians 
are  admitted.  The  sick  are  well  fed, 
but  indifferently  attended.  There  are 
hospitals  of  this  kind  for  women  also. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES, 
(medreceh.) 

In  the  schools  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
religion,  and  the  elements  of  the  Turk- 
ish langTiage.  They  are  fed  and 
lodged  in  the  imarets. 

The  medrecehs,  or  Mahometan  col- 
leges, are  of  great  antiquity.  In  the 
time  of  the  Arabs  youth  there  studied 
geography,  history,  medicine,  natural 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  astronomy 
and  mathematics.  The  fall  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  khalyfs  had  a powerful 
influence  upon  letters  ; but  several  sul- 
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tans  have  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
system  of  public  instruction,  which  is 
pursued  with  order  and  method,  though 
little  is  now  taught  in  these  colleges 
besides  law  and  theology. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES, 
(kitab-khaneh). 

The  sultans  have  imitated  the 
Arabs  in  another  point,  in  the  foun- 
dation of  public  libraries.  They  con- 
tain no  more  than  five  thousand  vo- 
lumes, mostly  manuscripts,  among 
which  are  some  of  great  value;  but 
the  hopes  that  were  long  entertained 
of  finding  in  these  libraries  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  that  we  have 
lost,  seems  to  be  annihilated  for  ever. 

The  trade  in  manuscripts  gives  bread 
to  a great  number  of  scribes,  and  long 
tended  to  thwart  all  attempts  to  esta- 
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blish  a printing-office.  In  the  reign  of 
Achmet  III.  however,  the  use  of  the 
press  was  introduced  at  Constantinople, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a great 
part  of  the  nation.  In  1727,  large  im- 
pressions of  fifteen  Turkish  and  Arabic 
works  had  been  printed  in  the  capital. 
Maps  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas 
were  also  printed.  In  1784,  sultan 
Abdul-Hamyd  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment of  printing-houses,  taking  care 
that  they  should  print  nothing  but  cano- 
nical books,  which  was  one  of  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  this  institution.  At 
this  moment,  we  have  before  us  a work, 
printed  in  French  at  Constantinople, 
which  has  been  of  considerable  use  to 
us  in  this  undertaking  It  is  intituled 
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Tableau  des  nouveaux  Reglemens  de 
I'Empire  Othoman,  was  written,  by 
Mahmud  Rei’s-Effendy,  formerly  secre- 
tary of  embassy  to  the  court  of  London, 
and  was  printed  in  1798,  at  the  prin- 
ting-office of  the  engineers,  under  the 
direction  of  Abdurrahman-EfFendy,  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  and  algebra.  The 
work  is  embellished  with  vignettes  and 
illustrated  with  copper-plate  engravings, 
representing  pieces  of  artillery  and 
views  of  military  edifices.  The  book 
is  extremely  rare. 
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FOUNTAINS,  (Tchechmeh). 

The  frequent  repetition  of  the  prac- 
tice of  purification,  has  produced  that 
infinite  multitude  of  fountains  which 
meet  the  view  in  almost  every  street, 
and  even  in  the  country,  by  the  side  of 
the  public  roads.  Most  of  these  are 
pious  foundations  j and  in  many  in- 
stances the  founder  selected  a spot 
near  them  for  the  burial-place  of  him- 
self and  his  family.  Trees  planted  round 
these  monuments  offer  their  shade  and 
even  their  fruit  to  the  traveller  fatigued 
with  a long  journey.  In  some  of  them 
a mossalah,  namaz-kiahh,  oratory,  or 
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place  for  the  performance  of  devotions, 
is  erected  on  the  platform  of  the  foun- 
tain. Here  the  pious  Musulman  strips 
off  his  mantle,  spreads  it  upon  the 
ground,,where  it  serves  him  for  a car- 
pet, on  which  he  kneels  with  his  face 
turned  towards  the  stone  that  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  holy  ci'  He 
offers  up  fervent  prayers  to  heaven, 
and  mingles  mth  the  namaz  the  ex- 
pression of  his  gratitude  to  the  benifi- 
cent  person,  to  whom  he  is  indebted 
for  the  refreshing  water,  shade,  and 
salutary  repose. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  confer- 
red by  Mahomet  on  mankind  consisted 
in  the  obligation,  which  he  imposed  on 
all  Musulmans,  to  comply  with  the 
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law  of  ablutions.  In  making  a divine 
precept  out  of  a rule  of  cleanlmess 
but  little  attended  to  in  the  west,  he 
preserved  his  countrymen  from  num- 
berless serious  inconveniencies  and 
even  diseases. 

In  the  cities,  the  sultans  and  the 
grandees  of  their  court  have  caused 
fountains  to  be  erected  at  their  cost, 
and  thereby  entitled  themselves  to  the 
blessings  of  the  people.  Among  these 
monuments,  some  of  those  that  em- 
bellish the  public  places  are  truly  mag- 
nificent. Their  architecture,  in  the 
Moorish  style,  is  sometimes  highly 
elegant,  displaying  arches,  niches,  tur- 
rets, pinnacles,  of  marble  of  different 
colours,  sculptured  and  gilt.  These 
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fountains  have  roofs  that  project  very 
far,  crowned  with  small  cupolas  covered 
with  lead.  Here  are  to  be  seen  reser- 
voirs for  ablutions,  others  for  watering 
cattle,  and  even  small  troughs  for  tlie 
dogs  and  cats.  Keepers  paid  by  the 
founder  reside  in  the  interior  of  tlie 
edifice,  and  are  continually  occupied 
in  filling  tin  vessels  as  briglit  as  silver 
with  fresh  water,  and  placing  them  on 
the  ledge  of  the  niches,  which  are  closed 
by  an  iron  grating. 

The  fountain  exhibited  in  our  en- 
graving is  much  more  simple  j but  it 
is  suflBcient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
architecture  of  this  species  of  monu- 
ments. 

Under  some  circumstances  iced  water 
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is  gratuitously  distributed  near  the 
mosques,  and  there  are  dervises  loaded 
with  the  bottle  of  the  sacca,  who  offer 
water  in  like  manner  to  all  passengers. 
In  short  water  is  a necessary,  a refresh- 
ment and  a luxury,  among  the  orientals. 
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FASTS  (Ssaoum). 

RAMAZAN  AND  BEYRAM. 

The  Turks  consider  fasting  as  of 
divine  institution,  especially  during 
the  whole  moon  of  ramazan.  It  con- 
sists in  a rigorous  abstinence  from  all 
food,  and  in  perfect  continence  from 
sun-rise  to  sun-set:  it  is  a duty  im- 
posed alike  on  both  sexes  after  the  age 
of  majority.  The  fast  commences  with 
the  moon  of  ramazan,  which  falls  earlier 
every  year  by  eleven  days.  When  the 
lunar  revolution  places  it  near  the 
winter  solstice,  the  fast  is  felt  much 
less  severely  than  when  it  falls  in  the 
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summer  solstice.  It  commences  when 
the  appearance  of  the  moon  has  been 
legally  attested  by  two  persons  ; but  if 
tlie  weather  be  cloudy,  the  testimony 
of  one  credible  witness  is  sufficient. 

There  are  some  other  kinds  of  fasts, 
such  as  that  called  ssaoum-ul-cesareh,  or 
expiatory,  for  having  voluntarily  trans- 
gressed that  of  the  ramazan;  ssaoum- 
nezr,  the  votive  fast,  submitted  to  from 
a spirit  of  devotion  j and  the  ssaoum- 
nazileh,  the  supererogatory  fast,  an  act 
of  penance.  Whoever  breaks  the  fast 
must  be  subjected  to  an  expiatory  pu- 
nishment, according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fault.  The  fast  is  broken  by  means 
of  the  slightest  caress  bestowed  on  the 
sex ; by  any  kind  of  food  or  medicine 
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taken  internally ; by  rain  or  snow  vva- 
ter,  that  may  be  swallowed  involunta- 
rily during  sleep,  or  that  may  happen 
to'  penetrate  into  the  ear;  and  lastly, 
by  the  smell  of  a perfumed  w^ter  or  of 
a flower. 

The  sick,  travellers,  pregnant  fe- 
males, nurses,  the  aged,  those  whose 
lives  would  be  endangered  by  abstinence 
from  food,  the  insane  and  some  other 
classes,  are  exempted  from  fasting.  A 
person  is  not  held  to  be  ill,  till  he  has 
had  three  paroxysms  of  fever ; and 
when  he  recovers  he  must  fast  the 
number  of  days  on  which  he  has  been 
prevented  from  performing  this  duty 
by  his  illness. 

The  wealthy  suffer  but  little  from 
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this  compulsory  abstinence.  They  sleep 
or  rest  themselves  in  the  day-time,  and 
at  night  indulge  in  good  cheer,  and  in 
all  that  can  indemnify  sensuality  for  the 
self-denial  of  the  day.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  are  obliged  to  labour, 
find  this  fast  extremely  severe. 

The  Turks  have  also  their  days  of 
reclusion,  on  which  they  retire  into  a 
mosque  or  an  oratory,  there  to  fast, 
pray,  and  meditate  in  profound  silence, 
in  imitation  of  the  retirement  of  the 
Prophet  to  a cavern  in  Mount  Herah. 

The  ramazan,  and  more  especially  the 
beyram,  which  succeeds  it,  afibrd  occa- 
sion for  solemnities,  that  are  too 
closely  connected  with  the  illustration 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
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Turks,  to  be  passed  over  by  us  without 
notice. 

When  the  moon  of  ramazan  is  ex- 
pected, the  muezzyns  of  the  highest 
mosques  pass  the  night  on  the  tops  of 
the  minarets.  As  soon  as  the  fast  com- 
mences, the  mosques  are  kept  open  at 
night,  and  illuminated  with  an  infinite 
number  of  lamps  both  within  and 
without.  All  the  galleries  of  the  mi- 
narets are  adorned  with  them,  and  they 
are  even  hung  to  ropes  which,  carried 
from  one  gallery  to  another,  give  them 
the  appearance  of  garlands  of  luminous 
flowers,  and  produce  a very  beautiful 
effect.  When  the  sun  has  set,  the 
muezzyns,  from  their  elevated  posts, 
announce  that  the  fast  is  suspended. 
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The  Turks  6rst  fall  to  smoking;  their 
pipes,  the  privation  of  which  they  feel 
more  sensibly  than  that  of  food : they 
afterwards  take  a slight  repast,  and 
then  sally  out  into  the  streets  and 
public  walks.  Lighted  lamps  are  every 
where  seen,  and  the  very  gates  of  the 
city  are  left  open.  It  is  lawful  also  to 
open  the  cofiee-houses  and  the  shops 
where  pastry,  sweatmeats,  sherbets,  and 
dainties  of  all  kinds  are  sold.  Every 
comer  is  welcome  to  the  tables  of  the 
rich,  and  alms  are  given  in  profusion. 

It  is  not  till  towards  morning  that 
they  make  a substantial  repast,  com- 
bining abundance  with  all  kinds  of  deli- 
cacies, which  are  expressly  reserved  for 
this  season.  Ask  a Musulman  why  he 
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thus  feasts  himself  in  a time  of  morti- 
fication, and  he  will  not  fail  to  reply  : — 
“ It  is  because  I fast ; if  I did  not  fast, 
I should  live  more  frugally  j but  nature 
must  be  supported.”  After  this  enter- 
tainment there  are  some  who  lie  down 
about  day-break,  not  in  their  houses, 
but  on  dyvans,  placed  at  their  doors, 
that  all  the  world  may  witness  their 
self-denial ; and  they  do  not  rise  the 
whole  day,  unless  obliged  by  indispen- 
sable business.  These  hypocrites  take 
good  care  to  affect  an  air  of  dejection 
and  an  emaciated  look.  To  congratu- 
late them  at  such  a time  on  their 
blooming  complexion  and  their  excel- 
lent health,  would  be  the  very  worst 
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compliment  that  a person  could  pay 
them. 

Never  is  justice  worse  administered 
than  during  this  period.  The  fast  en- 
sures to  culprits  a kind  of  impunity : 
and  the  Christians  must  be  more  vigi- 
lantly on  their  guard  than  ever  to  avoid 
any  quarrels  with  the  Musulmans,  as 
they  may  be  certain  that  they  shall  not 
then  obtain  justice.  If  a man  who  has 
been  ill  used  summons  another  before 
the  cadhy,  this  judge  will  probably 
say  to  the  accuser : “ He  has  insulted 
you  it  is  true ; but  the  poor  man  is 
fasting:  look  at  his  face,  and  you 
cannot  help  pitying  him.  Why,  he  is 
so  weak  that  he  would  expire  under  the 
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first  stroke  of  the  bastinado.” — Such 
is  the  ordinary  conclusion  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  these  times  of  penance,  es- 
pecially if  the  accused  finds  means  to 
bribe  the  cadhy ; but  if  the  complainant 
absolutely  insists  on  having  satisfaction, 
he  frequently  comes  off  the  worst  of  the 
two.  A Tui'k  who  had  cited  another 
before  the  cadhy  once  found  himself  in 
this  predicament.  The  judge,  being 
bribed,  leaned  to  mercy,  and  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  sparing  the  culprit,  whom  he 
was  determined  not  to  punish,  he 
strongly  urged  the  argument  of  the 
fast.  The  accuser  was  not  disposed  to 
allow  much  weight  to  it,  and  main- 
tained, that  the  accused  was  able  to 
endure  punishment : and  in  his  warmth 
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he  raised  his  voice  to  a high  pitch  and 
spoke  with  great  vehemence.  The 
cadhy,  having  nothing  reasonable  to 
urge  in  reply  to  his  representations, 
answered  them  in  an  extraordinary  but 
efficacious  manner.  “Aha!”  said  he, 
“ thou  art  in  good  case  enough,  how- 
ever ; to  a certainty  thou  dost  not  fast 
like  us,  since  thou  canst  talk  so  much 
and  feelest  none  of  the  weakness  that 
we  experience.”  With  these  words 
he  instantly  ordered  him  to  receive  the 
bastinado,  as  a transgressor  of  the  law 
of  Mahomet.  The  inference  was  not 
just,  but  the  command  was  peremptory, 
and  the  unfortunate  complainant  was 
not  allowed  to  answer  it  in  any  other 
^vay  than  by  his  cries. 
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The  great,  the  ministers  and  the  pub- 
lic officers,  pay  visits  of  business  or 
ceremony  to  one  another  in  the  night- 
time. VA^e  have  already  stated  that  the 
sultans  formerly  admitted  the  great  to 
their  tables  during  the  ramazan  : they 
are  now  entertained  by  the  grand-vizir. 
The  third  night  of  the  ramazan  he 
receives  the  kiahya-beyg,  the  reis-effen- 
dy,  the  tchaouch-bachy,  the  tezkiereh- 
djys,  the  masters  of  requests,  and  the 
other  secondary  officers  of  the  court ; 
the  fourth  night  the  cheykhs,  and 
preachers  at  the  imperial  mosques ; 
and  the  following  nights  the  mufty,  the 
capitau-pacha,  the  cazy-askers,  the  ule- 
mas, the  agha  of  the  janissaries,  the 
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defterdar-effendy,  &c.  During  these 
entertainments  of  ceremony,  he  causes 
presents  to  be  distributed  among  his 
guests.  On  the  twentieth  night,  the 
grand-vizir  visits  the  mui'ty,  who 
gives  him  a supper.  In  the  last 
nights  the  minister  receives,  on  behalf 
of  the  sultan,  the  respects  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  state  : and  on  the  last 
day,  after  noon-tide  prayers,  the  grand- 
signor  enjoys,  from  the  windows  of 
a lofty  kiosk,  the  view  of  a kind  of 
tournament  performed  by  the  itch- 
oghlans,  and  accompanied  by  the  mu- 
sic of  the  band  of  the  seraglio.  These 
exercises  are  succeeded  by  a military 
review,  which  concludes  \vith  several 
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salutes  of  artillery,  announcing  to  the 
people  the  commencement  of  the  feast 
of  beyram  on  the  following  day. 

This  feast  lasts  three  days,  during 
which  the  Turks  give  full  scope  to 
all  the  extravagances  of  mirth  and 
frolic;  the  very  females  then  enjoy 
greater  liberty  than  at  other  times. 
The  first  day  is  devoted  to  a general 
reconciliation:  people  mutually  em- 
brace in  the  streets,  and  send  pre- 
sents to  one  another  • the  sultan  holds 
a grand  levee,  and  distributes  gra- 
tuities among  the  troops.  All  the 
ships  in  the  harbour  are  adorned  with 
streamers  ; military  music  is  heard  on 
board  them,  and  they  answer  the  bat- 
teries of  the  seraglio  with  salutes  of 
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all  their  guns.  In  the  bazars,  or 
markets,  and  in  all  the  public  places 
of  the  city  are  to  be  seen  dyvans 
covered  with  carpets  and  cushions. 
The  Turks,  listlessly  stretched  upon 
them,  there  take  their  meals,  to  which 
they  invite  their  friends ; and  from 
these  elevated  platforms  they  view 
the  performances  of  dancers,  rope- 
dancers,  and  jugglers,  whose  wonderful 
dexterity  far  surpasses  that  of  our 
mountebanks.  All  these  amusements 
are  to  be  seen  free  of  expense. 

On  solemn  festivals  the  police  puts 
seals  on  the  door  of  every  tavern, 
with  a view  to  prevent  the  mischievous 
effects  resulting  from  the  habitual  de- 
bauchery of  the  lower  classes  j but 
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a wicket  at  the  bottom,  which  the 
officers  affect  not  to  perceive,  stil  1 con 
tinnes  to  allow  free  ingress : so  that  by 
merely  stooping  a little,  a man  may 
evade  the  law  and  get  as  drunk  as  he 
pleases. 

The  festivities  of  the  beyram  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  solemnity  which 
succeeds  Lent  among  the  Christians. 
In  the  courban-heyram,  or  the  sacrifice- 
beyram,  indeed,  we  discover  a sort  of 
resemblance  to  the  paschal  lamb.  This 
feast  takes  place  six  weeks  after  the 
first.  The  grand-signor,  the  great  dig- 
nitaries, and  private  persons,  whose 
circumstances  admit  of  it,  sacrifice  on 
that  day  one  or  several  sheep.  For 
this  purpose,  a sufficient  quantity  of 
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those  animals  are  fatted,  and  have  their 
wool  painted  and  their  horns  gilt ; and 
the  moment  for  oflfering  up  their  victims 
is  guided  by  that  at  which  the  same 
sacrifice  is  made  by  the  pilgrims  at 
Mecca. 
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PILGRIMAGE, 

(hadjy). 

All  the  Musulmans  are  enjoined  by 
their  religion  to  visit  the  keabeh  or 
tabernacle  of  God  at  Mecca,  once  in 
their  lives,  on  a prescribed  day  and 
with  certain  ceremonies.  “ He  who 
dies,’’  says  the  Prophet,  “ without  per- 
forming the  duty  of  pilgrimage,  may 
die  a Jew  or  a Christian,  or  whatever 
he  pleases.”  Women  are  not  exempted 
from  this  duty,  but  they  must  be  ac- 
companied by  their  husbands  or  near 
relations.  It  is  dispensed  with  in  the 
case  of  slaves,  the  insane,  l)lind,  lame, 
&c. 
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A person  going  on  this  pilgrimage  is 
called  hassal  till  he  assumes  the  ikram, 
a garment  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
new  white  flannel,  without  seam  ; one 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
the  other  the  upper.  This  species  of 
cloak  is  put  on  at  one  of  the  nearest 
stations  to  Mecca ; the  wearer  then 
takes  the  name  of  meulirym,  and  lastly 
that  of  hadjy,  pilgrim,  which  becomes 
a kind  of  surname  that  he  retains  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  pilgrims  are 
'distinguished  also  by  their  long  bushy 
•beards,  whibh  they  must  not  cut,  while 
other  Turks  are  at  liberty  to  shave 
theirs  if  they  please. 

The  grand-signor  sends  every  year 
an  officer,  named  sureh-emyny  to  Mecca 
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and  Medina,  with  a considerable  sum 
of  money  and  various  presents  for  the 
temple  and  its  ministers.  The  depar- 
ture of  the  sureh-emyny,  which  takes 
place  on  the  12th  of  the  moon  redjeb, 
five  months  before  the  courban-beyram, 
is  preceded  by  religious  ceremonies, 
less  strikiuff  for  their  magnificence  than 
for  their  singularity-  His  Highness 
stations  himself  in  a pavilion,  erected 
within  the  seraglio;  the  cheykhs  and 
the  imam?  are  introduced,  singing 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  Prophet  and 
the  sultan ; after  which  the  officers  of 
the  black  eunuchs  arrive  with  the  sa- 
cred camel,  mahmel,  covered  with  rich 
stuflfs,  and  wearing  a silver  chain  round 
his  neck.  The  qy/lar  agha  takes  off 
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the  chain,  kisses  it.  then  leads  the  ca- 
mel along  before  his  Highness,  and 
delivers  the  chain  to  the  sureh-emyny, 
who  is  immediately  invested  with  a 
caftan  of  honour.  Next  come  another 
camel  and  the  mules  carrying  the  trea- 
sure in  small  chests,  covered  with  green 

I 

velvet.  A statement  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  treasure  is  destined  is 
then  given  to  the  sureh-emyny,  together 
^vith  the  sultan’s  letters  for  the  cheryf 
of  Mecca,  which  are  enclosed  in  a purse 
of  gold  cloth. 

The  train  of  the  sacred  animals,  on 
quitting  the  seraglio,  proceeds  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  escorted 
by  the  officers  of  the  seraglio  and  troops, 
both  horse  and  foot-  This  cavalcade. 
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which  moves  along  \vith  great  solemnity, 
is  followed  by  Arabian  jugglers,  who, 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  several 
robust  men,  perform  feats  of  strength 
and  address.  There  are  likewise  to  be 
* seen  several  mules,  carrying  very  lofty 
machines,  adorned  with  streamers  of 
different  colours  floating  in  the  wind, 
and  the  various  parts  of  which  are  set 
in  motion  by  means  of  springs.  The 
sureh-emyny  and  the  oflScers  of  his  re- 
tinue are  conveyed  across  the  channel 
to  Asia  in  a galley,  with  the  mules 
carrying  the  treasure ; but  the  camels 
are  stripped  on  the  quay  previously  to 
embarkation,  of  their  rich  trappings, 
which  are  taken  back  to  the  seraglio  to 
be  employed  on  a future  occasion ; and 
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the  sureh-emyiiy  pursues  his  journey 
from  Scutari  to  Damascus,  the  general 
place  of  rendezvous  of  the  pilgrims. 

After  the  month  of  ramazan,  the 
caravan  of  Damascus,  composed  of 
pilgrims  from  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
that  of  Arabia,  and  the  caravan  of 
Cairo,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  set 
out  for  Mecca : they  have  fixed  times 
for  their  departure  and  their  prescribed 
stations  for  halting.  The  caravan  of 
Cairo  breaks  up  thirty  days  after  the 
ramazan,  and  the  conductors  regulate 
each  day’s  journey  in  such  a manner, 
that  it  arrives  in  forty  days,  that  is, 
just  before  the  courban-beyram. 

Five  or  six  days  previously  to  this 
solemnity,  the  three  caravans,  consist- 
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ing  of  about  two  hundred  thousand 
persons  and  an  immense  number  of 
beasts  of  burden,  meet  and  encamp  a 
few  miles  from  Mecca.  The  pilgrims 
enter  the  city  in  small  detachments, 
and  go  through  the  ceremonies  prepa- 
ratory to  the  great  sacrifice.  They  are 
conducted  along  a street,  which  con- 
tinues rising  till  they  arrive  at  a gate 
called  the  Gate  of  Health.  From  this 
eminence  they  see  the  great  mosque, 
which  encloses  Abraham’s  house.  They 
salute  it  with  profound  devotion,  and 
twice  ejaculate-  Selain  ale'ikeya  resoul 
Allah  ! — “ Happiness  be  to  thee,  envoy 
of  God  !”  At  some  distance  from  this 
spot,  they  ascend  five  marble  steps  to 
an  extensive  platform  bordered  with 
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Stone.  Descending  on  the  opposite 
side,  they  advance  towards  two  similar 
arcades,  standing  at  some  distance  from 
one  another.  Under  these  arcades  they 
pass  with  profound  silence  and  devotion. 
This  ceremony  must  be  seven  times 
repeated. 

They  then  proceed  to  the  great 
mosque.  On  entering,  they  walk  seven 
times  round  the  keabeh  which  is  en- 
closed within  it,  saying  : “ Here  is  the 
house  of  God  and  of  his  servant  Abra- 
ham.” 

The  keabeh  is  quadrangular:  it  has 
but  one  entrance,  the  doors  of  which 
are  said  to  be  of  solid  gold ; and  the 
interior  of  this  chapel  is  quite  covered 
with  that  metal.  The  sultans  and  the 
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khalyfs  before  them,  have  been  aceus- 
tomed  to  send  thither  magnificent  pre- 
sents ; and  according  to  the  description 
given  of  its  treasure  by  oriental  writers, 
it  must  be  the  richest  of  any  in  the 
world. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  keabeh  are 
covered  with  a black  silk  stuff,  on  which 
pasages  of  the  Koran  are  embroidered. 
This  cover  is  renewed  every  year,  and 
Egypt  enjoys  the  privilege  of  making 
the  stuff  for  it.  The  old  covers  are 
cut  into  small  pieces,  which  are  sold  at 
an  exorbitant  rate  to  the  pilgrims. 

The  pilgrim,  after  respectfully  kis- 
sing the  black  stone,  hadjar-el-asouad, 
which  is  said  to  have  descended  from 
heaven  white  and  resplendent,  but  to 
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have  been  turned  quite  black  by  the 
contact  of  so  many  sinful  lips,  and 
especially  those  of  impure  women, 
proceeds  to  the  famous  well,  zemzem, 
the  same  that  the  angel  pointed  out  to 
Hagar  in  the  desert,  when  her  son 
Ishmael  was  ready  to  perish  with  thirst. 
Into  this  well  he  plunges  with  all  his 
clothes  on,  incessantly  repeating  the 
words  : Tobah  Allah  ! tohah  Allah  ! 

“ penance,  God!  penance,  God  !”  He 
drinks  a cup  of  its  muddy  and  fetid 
water,  and  then  departs. 

The  temple  of  Mecca  enjoys  two  pri- 
vileges : it  is  a sanctuary  for  all  kinds 
of  persons,  as  well  as  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  adoration  which  all  Mahome- 
tans pay  to  the  Deity,  and  the  end  which 
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they  have  in  view  in  their  prayers,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  happen 
to  be. 

Al)oiit  fifteen  miles  from  Mecca,  there 
is  a small  hill,  called  Djehel  Arafat, 
Mountain  of  Gratitude,  because  here 
Adam  and  Eve  again  met  after  the  Lord 
had  separated  them  for  forty,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  five  hundred  years,  as  a pu- 
nishment for  their  disobedience.  Here 
they  built  a house  in  which  they  after- 
wards lived  together. 

The  evening  before  the  courban-bey- 
ram,  the  three  caravans,  ranged  in  the 
form  of  a triangle,  surround  the  hill. 
The  whole  night  is  spent  in  rejoicing. 
Numberless  fires  are  kindled,  the  at- 
mosphere is  illuminated  with  rockets. 
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and  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  re- 
port  of  fire-arms  and  the  ineessant  noise 
of  drums  and  trumpets.  At  day-break 
profound  silence  succeeds.  Sheep  are 
slaughtered  and  sacrificed  in  memory  of 
the  ram  that  was  offered  up  by  Abra- 
ham. Each  person  then  cuts  his  hair 
and  his  nails,  buries  the  cuttings,  and 
throws  behind  him  seven  stones  picked 
up  in  the  road,  by  way  of  expressing 
the  disengagement  of  his  affections 
from  the  goods  of  this  world. 

Few  of  the  pilgrims  visit  the  tomb  of 
the  Propliet  at  Medina,  and  religion 
imposes  no  obligation  in  regard  to  this 
particular.  The  sepulchre  is  in  a tur- 
beh,  erected  on  the  very  site  of  the 
house  in  which  Ayesha,  the  Prophet’s 
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favourite  wife,  resided.  The  khalyf 
Walyd  I.  built  over  it  a magnificent 
mosque.  The  piety  of  the  Musulmans, 
and  especially  of  the  sultans,  is  demon- 
strated by  valuable  offerings  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Prophet,  which  is  annually 
adorned  with  a fresh  covering  of  silk 
embroidered  with  gold. 

The  most  devout  likewise  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  object  of  their  venera- 
tion is  said  to  be  a square  stone  sus- 
pended miraculously  in  the  air.  The 
Prophet,  so  the  Musulmans  relate,  was 
mounted  on  his  home,  as  they  call  Iris 
ass,  when  the  angel  Gabriel  told  him, 
by  the  command  of  God,  to  ride  up  to 
heaven.  Mahomet  was  instantly  raised, 
together  with  his  donkey  and  a stone 
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on  which  the  animal  was  at  that  mo- 
ment treading.  The  angel,  however, 
informed  the  Prophet  tliat  his  orders 
did  not  extend  to  the  stone,  on  which 
Mahomet  cried  out : “ Stop,  happy 
stone,  stop  !”  and  it  instantly  remained 
suspended. 

The  pilgrims,  after  visiting  all  the 
stations,  return  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries. Notwithstanding  the  devotion 
which  the  Mahometans  afiect  on  occa- 
sion of  this  pilgrimage,  Saady  acknow- 
ledges, tliat  they  frequently  commit 
great  excesses,  and  relates,  that  one 
day  those  who  were  on  foot  with  him 
had  a violent  quarrel ; it  ended  in  a 
battle,  in  which  they  fought  with  their 
fists  and  attacked  one  another  with 
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stones.  One  of  those  who  were  mount- 
ed on  camels  and  witnessed  the  fray, 
ingeniously  remarked  : — It  is  sur- 
prising that  while  the  pawns  in  the 
game  of  chess  become  principal  pieces 
when  they  have  crossed  the  whole  board 
without  accident,  the  walkers  to  Mecca 
become  no  better  after  they  have  tra- 
versed the  whole  extent  of  the  desert.” 
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PROHIBITED  MEATS  AND 
DRINKS. 

The  carnivorous  birds  and  animals, 
and  all  the  reptiles  are  reputed  un- 
clean : they  must  not  be  used  for  food 
by  the  true  believers.  The  tortoise,  the 
elephant,  and  above  all  the  hog,  are  like- 
\vise  impure,  as  are  all  the  aquatic  ani- 
mals excepting  fish.  It  is,  moreover, 
necessary  to  observe  various  ceremonies, 
in  order  to  the  legal  slaughtering  of  an 
animal  destined  for  food. 

Mahomet  forbade  the  use  of  all  in- 
toxicating drinks,  such  as  wine  and 
spirituous  liquors,  to  his  followers. 
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This  prohibition  is  of  divine  ordinance : 
not  a drop  of  those  liquors  must  be 
swallowed  even  by  way  of  medicine.  A 
vessel  that  has  held  wine  must  be  wash- 
ed ten  times.  We  find  in  the  Koran 
this  decision : “ Believersj  know  that 
wine,  gaming  and  idols,  are  abomina- 
tions suggested  by  the  evil  spirit.”  The 
Turks,  and  their  sultans  themselves, 
have  nevertheless  frequently  transgres- 
sed this  law  of  the  Prophet.  Bajazet  I. 
indulged  his  fondness  for  wine ; and  in 
the  time  of  Solelman  I.,  the  love  of  this 
liquor  had  become  so  general  and  so 
deeply  rooted,  that  this  prince  condemn- 
ed all  who  were  found  guilty  of  drink- 
ing it  to  have  melted  lead  poured  down 
their  throats:  he  also  caused  all  the 
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ships  laden  with  wine  m the  port  of  his 
capital  to  be  burned.  His  son,  Selym  II. 
however,  did  not  tread  in  his  steps.  He 
set  an  example  of  drunkenness  and  re- 
voked Soleiman’s  edict  against  wine. 
The  use  of  that  liquor  became  general 
and  public.  Mahomet  HI.  renewed  the 
prohibition,  and  Achmet  I.  ordered  all 
the  taverns  in  his  empire  to  be  demo- 
lished and  all  the  wine-pipes  to  be  broken 
in  pieces.  Amurat  IV.  went  still  far- 
ther than  his  predecessors,  and  forbade 
coffee,  tobacco  and  opiiun,  attaching  the 
penalty  of  death  to  the  violation  of  this 
prohibition.  His  successors  have  retain- 
ed none  of  his  edicts  but  that  against 
wine  j and  at  the  present  day  the  Turks 
of  the  higher  classes  never  use  that 
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liquor  but  with  s^reat  circumspection. 
Excess  in  drinking  is  rare  among  tbe 
ulemas  and  tbe  ministers  of  religion ; 
but  tbe  dervises,  and  likewise  tbe  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  lower  classes  of  tbe 
people  are  addicted  to  it.  Tbe  latter 
drink  also  spirituous  liquors,  but  they 
have  neither  beer  nor  cider,  and  employ 
opium  in  tbeir  stead. 

Almost  all  tbe  oriental  nations  make 
use  of  this  electuary,  to  which  they  at- 
tribute tbe  property  of  exciting  volup- 
tuous sensations,  and  intoxicating  the 
mind  with  extatic  illusions.  They  make 
with  it  opiates  and  bendje*,  or  madjoun 

* Bendje,  or  beng,  is  properly  the  name  of 
a composition,  the  basis  of  which  consists  of 
hemp-leaves.  That  plant  is  called  in  Arabic 
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pills,  a mixture  of  opium,  poppies, 
aloes  and  various  drugs,  to  wliicli  are 
added  spices  or  essences,  and  even  pul- 
verized pearls,  rubies  and  emeralds.  A 
pot  of  this  compound  costs  as  much  as 
a hundred  pistoles.  The  Turks  keep 
it  in  small  boxes,  and  take  some  of  it 
several  times  a day,  always  drinking  a 
glass  of  water  or  a cup  of  coffee  imme- 


hachyche,  and  those  who  use  it  kachychys. 
The  Greeks,  unable  to  pronounce  the  th, 
which  they  change  into  2 or  s,  metamorphosed 
this  word  into  assassin,  by  which  name  a 
celebrated  and  very  formidable  association 
was  known  in  the  times  of  the  crusades. 
The  chief  of  the  assassins,  or  fanatics,  who 
intoxicated  themselves  by  the  use  of  hemp 
was  usually  denominated  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  because  he  had  fixed  his  quarters 
un  Mount  Lebanon. 
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diately  afterwards.  The  use  of  this 
drug  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  in- 
duces peculiar  disorders : persons  be- 
sotted by  this  excess  are  denominated 
terlaqtj,  from  teryak,  which  signifies 
electuary,  treacle. 

The  use  of  coflfee  is  not  of  older  date 
than  1258.  A dervise  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  discovered  its  pro- 
perties. Exiled  from  his  convent  to  the 
hills  near  Mokha  and  pressed  by  hunger, 
he  boiled  the  berries  of  a tree  very  com- 
mon in  that  district.  Being  visited  by 
two  other  dervises,  who  had  the  itch,  he 
communicated  his  discovery  to  them, 
gave  them  some  of  his  infusion  to  drink, 
and  they  were  cured  by  it  of  their  dis- 
order. This  circumstance  being  soon 
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known  at  Mokha,the  dervise  was  invited 
back,  and  loaded  with  distinctions  for 
his  discovery  of  a beverage  which  has 
since  become  the  delight  of  the  whole 
East,  and  is  in  general  use  likewise 
among  all  the  civilized  nations- 

Coffee  was  for  some  time  a subject  of 
violent  theological  disputes.  At  length 
it  was  decided,  that  this  beverage  is  not 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mahometan 
religion.  Coffee-houses  are  met  with 
in  every  town  and  in  the  smallest  villages 
of  the  Levant.  These  are  places  of  re- 
sort for  all  the  inhabitants,  and  loungers 
pass  whole  days  there,  smoking  their 
pipes,  playing  at  draughts  or  chess, 
watching  the  gambols  of  dancers, 
or  listening  to  stories.  The  coffee  is 
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brought  in  a cup  set  in  another  called 
zarf,  of  copper,  silver  or  silver  gilt,  that 
the  holder  may  not  burn  his  fingers. 
The  method  of  preparing  it  is  very 
simple : the  berries  are  slightly  roasted, 
then  pounded  and  sifted : when  reduced 
to  a fine  powder,  it  is  put  into  boiling 
water.  It  is  drunk  with  the  grounds, 
without  sugar  or  cream ; but  sweetmeats 
are  previously  offered. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Achmet  I., 
about  the  year  1605,  that  tobacco  was 
introduced  at  Constantinople.  It  was 
proscribed  by  Amurat  IV.  who  detested 
the  smell  of  it ; but,  on  the  other  hand 
being  very  fond  of  wine,  he  allowed  that 
liquor  to  be  publicly  sold  and  drunk. 
One  of  thoje  persons  who,  from  their 
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habit  of  taking'  opium,  are  surnamed 
Teriaqy,  escaped,  by  means  of  a humour- 
ous sally,  the  punishment  of  death  which 
the  sultan  had  attached  to  the  iufringe- 
meut  of  his  prohibition  relative  to 
tobacco.  Unable  to  break  himself  of 
the  habit  of  smoking,  he  caused  a deep 
pit  to  be  dug  in  his  garden,  covered  it 
with  turf,  and  descended  into  it  to 
smoke.  He  was  betrayed,  and  the  sultan 
went  in  person  to  surprize  him  in  his 
retreat-  Teriaqy,  notwithstanding  the 
imm'ment  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, exclaimed  in  a jocular  tone : 
“ What  business  hast  thou  here,  son  of 
a slave  ? — thy  edict  was  made  for  yon 
upper  regions,  not  for  theselower  ones.” 
— The  sultan,  disarmed  by  this  sally. 
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pardoned  him,  and  even  gave  him  per- 
mission to  smoke  as  much  as  he  pleased. 

None  but  a very  small  number  of 
devotees  now  make  any  scruple  of  smok- 
ing. It  is  remarked,  however,  that  the 
sultans  have  never  been  seen  to  smoke 
in  public,  though  they  have  tolerated 
the  excess  to  which  the  practice  is 
carried  j for  the  Turks  have  their  pipes 
incessantly  in  their  mouths.  They  are 
not  less  particular  respecting  the  beauty 
of  these  pipes  than  the  guality  of  the 
tobacco:  the  tubes  are  made  of  jessa- 
mine, rose  or  walnut-tree  wood,  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  hav- 
ing a mouth-piece  of  amber  or  coral. 
They  are  of  elegant  workmanship,  as 
well  as  the  bowls,  which  are  of  reddish 
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eartli,  gilt  or  very  delicately  carved. 
The  Turks  sometimes  use  also  tlie  Per- 
sian pipe,  called  mrguileh,  with  flexible 
tubes  several  yards  in  length,  by  which 
the  smoke  is  dra\vn  through  a vessel 
full  of  rose-water.  When  a visitor 
enters,  he  is  immediately  offered  a pipe 
and  coffee.  The  former  is  never  laid 
aside;  they  smoke  while  writing,  and 
even  when  engaged  in  occupations  which 
require  the  greatest  activity.  They 
carry  it  with  them  in  their  walks,  in 
their  journeys  an<l  to  war ; and  the 
wealthy  have  slaves  who  follow  them 
wherever  they  go,  with  their  pipes, 
tobacco  and  the  necessary  implements 
for  lighting  them. 

The  sorts  of  tobacco  in  the  highest 
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estimation  come  from  Yenidje,  near 
Salonicbi,  and  from  Lataqyeh,  in  Asia. 
In  smoking  the  Turks  never  spit,  though 
they  sometimes  swallow  the  smoke,  or 
expel  it  at  the  nostrils.  They  are  not 
accustomed  to  chew  tobacco.  Some  of 
them  take  snutf. 

The  Orientals  are  very  fond  of  per- 
fumes and  aromatics.  The  women, 
especially  those  who  do  not  smoke,  are 
in  the  habit  of  chewing  the  resinous 
gum  of  tlie  mastic  tree,  which  has  an 
aromatic  flavour  and  a very  agreeable 
smell. 
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MARRIAGE  CEREMONIES ; 
(nekah.) 

Among  the  Turks  there  are  scarcely 
any  other  matches  than  those  of  con- 
venience. They  are  arranged  by  the 
families,  or  made  by  proxy.  Females, 
who  are  frequently  betrothed  at  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years,  receive 
the  nuptial  benediction  at  twelve  or 
fourteen.  The  bridegroom  is  not  al- 
lowed to  see  his  bride  till  after  the 
ceremony ; this  practice,  however,  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Koran ; 
for  we  there  find,  that  Mahomet  said 
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to  one  of  his  disciples,  who  was  about 
to  marry  a young  girl : — See  her, 
that  you  may  first  judge  how  you 
should  like  to  live  with  her.”  The 
parents,  with  some  witnesses,  sign  the 
marriage-contract  in  the  presence  of 
the  imam  of  the  mosque,  who,  as  we 
have  observed,  officiates  as  notary.  It 
is  a civil  act,  nikakh.  The  -dowry,  as 
well  as  the  articles  composing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bride,  are  specified  in  the 
contract : and  these  are  all  that  a wife 
can  claim  in  case  she  is  repudiated  by 
her  husband. 

The  nuptials  are  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  j but  the  two  sexes  are 
separated  j the  men  being  in  the  selam- 
lyk,  or  the  master’s  apartment,  and  the 
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Avomen  in  tlie  harem.  The  day  before 
tlie  wedding  the  bride  repairs  to  a pub- 
lic bath,  accompanied  by  her  mother 
and  some  of  the  females  of  her  family. 
There  she  is  met  by  her  other  female 
relatives  and  friends,  who  are  ranged 
upon  platforms  that  run  round  the 
bathing-room.  The  unmarried  ones 
go  to  the  door  to  receive  the  bride, 
who  is  magnificently  attired ; but  they 
soon  strip  her,  and  she  Avalks  round 
the  place  followed  by  her  companions, 
who  are  undressed  like  herself,  and 
who  sing  a kind  of  epithalamium.  The 
bride  is  then  presented  to  each  of  the 
females,  who  salutes  and  compliments 
her,  and  makes  her  a present  of  pieces 
ofstuff,  handkerchiefs,  jewels,  diamonds. 
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&c.  for  which  she  returns  thanks  by 
kissing  their  hands. 

Tlie  marriage  ceremonies  consist 
chiefly  in  a kind  of  procession,  which 
takes  place  at  the  removal  of  the  bride 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  On 
this  occasion  the  parties  make  the 
utmost  display  that  their  circumstances 
])ermit.  The  bride  is  in  a carriage  en- 
compassed with  very  close  gilt  lattice- 
work,  which  screens  her  from  view  ; 
besides  which  she  is  concealed  by  a 
veil  that  covers  her  from  head  to  foot. 
This  veil,  usually  of  a very  bright  red, 
bordered  \vith  yellow,  reminds  us  of 
the  flammeum  of  the  ancients. 

Before  the  carriage  are  borne  several 
trees  surrounded  with  hoops  from  which 
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hang  festoons  of  gold  and  silver  thread 
and  bits  of  tinsel,  which  wave  in  the 
air  and  have  a pretty  .effect  when  the 
sun  shines  upon  them.  Musicians, 
dancers  and  mountebanks  amuse  the 
people  by  .their  singing  and  their  strange 
postures.  Several  horses  are  loaded 
with  the  effects  of  the  bride,  consisting 
of  mattresses,  rolled  up,  carpets, 
cushions,  more  or  less  rich  and  .large 
chests  containing  her  wearing-apparel. 
The  family  and  friends,  in  ..their  best 
clothes,  follow  in  several  carriages  or 
on  horseback.  Mirth  and  joy  every 
where  prevail ; but  they  are  expressed 
much  less  obstreperously  than  .at  the 
marriages  of  the  Greeks. 

The  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of 
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the  bride  and  the  females  invited  tir  the 
nuptiail  ceremony,  at  the  weddings  of 
the  Greeks,  are  not  close,  but  ccro- 
structed  like  those  represented  in  the 
annexed  plate,  so  that  the  persons  in 
them  can  both  see  and  be  seen.  We  refer 
the  reader  to  the  description  already 
given  of  this  kind  of  carriage  at  p.  248, 
of  the  preceding  volume. 

In  ceremonies  of  this  sort,  tlte  Turk- 
ish character  seems  to  relax  a little 
from  its  habitual  gravity.  Dancers  of 
both  sexes  are  brought  into  the  harem 
and  the  selamlyh,  where  the  magic  lan- 
tern, puppet-shows,  and  optical  decep- 
tions are  exhibited.  These  amusements 
differ  but  little  from  ours,  excepting 
that  in  the  choice  of  the  subjects  little 
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regard  is  paid  to  decency : but  the 
dancers  far  outdo  these  representations 
by  the  indelicaey  of  their  gestures  and 
attitudes.  The  men  who  follow  this 
profession  are  almost  all  Greeks,  young, 
of  handsome  figure,  and  aflTecting  a 
smartness  in  their  dress  which  is  much 
liked  by  the  Turks.  They  usually 
dance  alone,  and  when  they  have 
finished,  they  go  round  with  their  tam- 
bourines to  collect  the  contributions  of 
the  bystanders,  who  reward  such  as  are 
distinguished  for  address  or  figure,  by 
clapping  sequins  to  their  foreheads. 

The  female  daneers  are  the  slaves  or 
wives  of  musicians.  They  too  ai'e 
richly  dressed,  and  their  heads  are 
covered  with  veils  clasped  over  the 
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moutli.  Tliey  surpass  the  men  in  the 
voluptuous  expressions  of  their  gestures, 
and  have  tambourines  like  them,  ami 
very  small  castanets  fastened  to  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger. 

If  the  bride  is  too  young  or  in  delieate 
health,  she  is  frequently  left  for  a consi- 
derable time  with  her  parents,  and  does 
not  see  her  husband  till  the  moment 
of  the  consummation  of  the  marriage. 
The  Turks  are  restricted  to  four  wives, 
nikiahlu  but  polygamy  is  attended 
with  heavy  expenses,  and  few  possess 
means  adequate  to  them  ; and  a Turk 
is  never  opulent  enough  to  keep  a ha- 
rem, till  he  is  appointed  to  some  high 
office.  According  to  the  Koran,  mar- 
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riage  is  a vow,  ordained  by  heaven 
and  pronounced  by  nature,  a vocation 
from  which  none  can  plead  a right  of 
exemption.  Accordingly,  while  a wo- 
man is  still  young,  let  her  be  a widow 
or  a repudiated  wife,  her  family  endea- 
vour to  find  her  another  match  ; and 
the  more  children  she  has,  the  more 
highly  she  is  esteemed  by  her  husband 
and  by  the  Avorld. 

Adultery,  which  is  very  rare  in 
Turkey,  is  punished  vvith  the  utmost 
severity.  When  the  crime  is  proved, 
the  woman  is  tied  up  in  a sack  and 
drowned : but  the  Koran  enjoins,  that 
he  who  accuses  a woman  without  being 
able  to  prove  her  guilt  shall  be  con- 
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deumed  to  the  bastinado.  In  case  of  a 
double  adultery,  both  the  man  and  the 
woman  are  sentenced  to  be  stoned. 

The  children  produced  by  a female 
slave  are  brought  up  with  the  legiti- 
mate offspring,  and  are  entitled  to  the 
same  rights. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  are  not  in 
Constantinople,  more  than  forty  Maho- 
metan women  who  live  by  public  pros- 
titution, and  these  belong  to  the  lowest 
class  of  the  people.  The  vigilance  of 
the  police-officers  is  very  strict  in  regard 
to  them  j but  they  are  more  indulgent 
to  such  females  as  do  not  profess  Islam- 
ism.  The  latter,  indeed,  tacitly  pur- 
chase their  protection.  Flogging  and 
very  long  imprisonment  are  the  pu- 
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nishments  inflicted  on  lose  women.  A 
Christian  surprized  with  a Mahometan 
woman  is  compelled  to  marry  her  and 
to  renounce  his  religion. 

Marriage  for  a certain  time,  in  Ara- 
bic a-mataah,  is  tolerated  in  consequence 
of  a very  equivocal  passage  of  the  Ko- 
ran. It  is  sometimes  practised  by  the 
Christians  of  the  Levant,  though  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  tbe  law  of  the 
church.  They  call  it  marriage  alia 
carta,  that  is,  a written  promise,  au- 
thorized by  the  cadliy,  by  virtue  of 
which  a man  engages  to  keep  a woman 
a certain  time,  and  to  pay  her  such  a sura 
of  money  as  may  be  agreed  upon  be- 
riveen  them.  , 

An  eastern  autlior,  in  illustration  of 
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the  inconveniences  of  marriage  relates 
the  follovving  anecdote  : — The  khalyf 
Harouu-al-Rashyd  had  at  his  court  a 
fool,  or  rather  buffoon,  named  Bahloul, 
^vho  diverted  him  exceedingly  by  his 
sallies.  The  sultan  thought  fit  to  give 
Bahloul  a wife,  and  with  this  view  sent 
him  a handsome  young  female,  with  a 
very  considerable  portion.  No  sooner 
was  the  marriage  consummated,  than 
the  husband  sprang  from  the  nuptial 
bed  and  precipitately  left  the  city. 
The  sultan,  being  informed  of  this 
freak,  sent  messengers  in  quest  of  Bah- 
loul, who  vvas  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence. After  giving  him  a severe  re 
primand,  he  asked  him  why  he  had 
conducted  himself  so  strangely  in  this 
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affair.  “ You  promised  me  great  plea- 
sure from  the  marriage  state,”  replied 
the  buffoon  j “ but  I have  been  egre- 
giously  disappointed  in  my  expecta- 
tions : for  110  sooner  was  I in  bed  with 
my  wife,  than  I heard  a great  noise. 
I listened  attentively  and  clearly  dis- 
tinguished many  voices,  some  asking 
for  bread,  meat  and  rice ; others  for 
shirts,  robes,  turbans  and  slippers ; 
nay  more,  I could  hear  laughing  and 
crying : in  short,  1 was  so  terrified  by 
this  uproar,  that  instead  of  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  which  I hoped  to 
enjoy,  I was  convinced  that  I should 
become  a ten  times  greater  fool  than 
I am,  if  it  were  ever  my  lot  to  have 
such  a numerous  family.” 
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PUBLIC  BATHS, 
(hammam). 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Turks 
bathe  from  a religious  motive,  several 
times  a week : hence  the  general  use  of 
hot  baths  among  the  Orientals.  All  the 
towns  and  even  the  smallest  villages 
have  their  public  baths,  which  are  always 
heated.  There  are  frequently  separate 
ones  for  the  men  and  the  women : 
others  are  common  to  both  sexes,  which 
bathe  by  turns,  the  women  in  the  day 
time  and  the  men  at  night.  The  price 
of  admission  to  these  baths  is  from  one 
to  four  shillmgs.  Their  number  is  very 
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great,  and  it  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise, since  they  are  in  such  general  use 
with  all  classes  of  society.  In  Constan- 
tinople there  are  more  tlum  three  hun- 
dred public  baths,  most  of  them  large 
enough  to  accommodate  sixty  persons 
at  once-  The  sultans  have  founded 
many  for  the  gratuitous  service  of  the 
indigent.  The  private  baths  are  still 
more  numerous  ; they  are  to  be  found 
in  all  houses  of  any  consequence  j for 
there  is  not  a precept  of  Mahometanism 
that  is  so  religiously  observed  as  ab- 
lution. 

These  baths  bear  a close  resemblance 
to  the  thermee  of  the  ancients.  They 
arc  spacious  edifices,  built  of  stone  and 
faced  with  marble  or  stucco.  In  the 
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roofs  there  are  apertures  covered  with 
bell-glasses,  which  admit  the  light  into 
the  interior  of  the  building,  and  are  an 
effectual  barrier  to  improper  curiosity. 
The  apartments  are  provided  with  dou- 
ble doors,  or  frames  covered  with  felt ; 
by  which  means  they  retain  their  tem- 
perature which  is  different  in  each, 
that  the  transition  from  the  open  air 
to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  bathing- 
room  may  be  less  perceptible.  The  fur- 
nace is  in  an  under-ground  cellar,  and 
the  fire  is  fed  with  cord-wood.  It 
heats  a caldron  placed  under  the  floor 
of  the  bathing-room.  Pipes  laid  into 
the  walls  run  from  the  interior  of  the 
caldron  to  the  top  of  the  edifice,  to 
carry  cff  the  steam  of  the  water,  which 
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is  kept  in  constant  ebullition.  Other 
pipes,  comnnmicating  with  the  reser- 
voir and  likewise  imbedded  in  the  ma- 
sonry, convey  cold  water  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building.  These  baths  are 
raised  by  the  mechanism  of  their  con- 
struction to  such  a degree  of  heat, 
(from  thirty  to  forty  degrees  of  Reau- 
mur) that,  after  stripping  in  the  outer 
chamber,  a person  cannot  enter  the  first 
bathing-room  without  stopping  a mo- 
ment between  the  first  two  doors  to 
allow  the  lungs  time  to  expand.  This 
done  he  cannot  go  into  the  second, 
which  is  the  hottest,  without  using  the' 
same  precaution.  A sudden  perspira- 
tion which  trickles  from  all  the  pores 
is  the  cli’ect  of  this  temperature ; and 
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yet  this  violent  heat  does  not  prevent 
the  women  from  remaining  in  the  bath 
five  or  six  successive  hours  and  from 
visiting  it  very  frequently.  After  strip- 
ping, the  bather  fastens  round  his  waist 
a piece  of  cotton  or  silk,  a kind  of 
apron,  which  reaches  down  to  the  feet. 
All  round  and  iu  the  centre  of  the 
l^rincipal  room  there  is  a marble  bench 
to  sit  and  lie  down  upon.  At  distances 
there  are  marble  basins,  from  which 
hot  or  cold  water  may  be  drawn  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  cocks : it  falls 
into  channels  which  convey  it  out  of 
the  building.  It  should  be  observed 
that  bathing  by  immersion  is  not  cus- 
tomary, unless  when  it  is  necessary  for 
the  health  ; and  that  the  practice  is, 
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for  the  bather  to  throw  the  v.'ater  suc- 
cessively over  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  pavement  is  so  hot,  that, 
in  order  to  Avalk  upon  it,  the  bather 
must  be  provided  with  very  high  wooden 
clogs. 

In  these  baths  the  Turkish  ladies 
pass  the  most  agreeable  hours  of  their 
lives.  They  brmg  with  them  their 
slaves,  or  are  attended  by  women  called 
dellac  or  tellac,  who,  after  pressing  and 
rubbing  all  the  parts  of  the  body  with 
their  hands,  and  even  with  a kind  of 
brush,  the  strigUis  of  the  Romans,  pull 
the  joints  till  they  crack:  an  ope- 
ration, which  is  at  first  rather  painful, 
but  which  imparts  to  all  the  members 
a suppleness  and  a sensation  so  plea- 
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sing,  that  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  ex- 
cept by  those  who  have  experienced  it. 
They  likewise  employ  a kind  of  very 
fine  clay,  called  oth,  of  a mordant  quali- 
ty, for  the  depilation  practised  by  all 
Mahometans,  from  the  twofold  mo- 
tive of  cleanliness  and  religion  They 
also  use  scented  soap  and  an  earth  cal- 
led guil,  pounded  with  rose-leaves,  as 
a pomatum  for  the  hair,  which  they 
then  comb  and  divide  into  tresses  in 
an  ingenious  manner,  and  perfume  with 
essences.  Having  cut  the  nails  and 
made  every  necessary  preparation  for 
the  toilette,  they  pass  into  another 
apartment,  the  tepidarium  of  the  an- 
cients, where  the  temperature  is  lower. 
Here  are  very  clean  beds,  in  which  tlie 
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bather  takes  a delicious  repose,  neces- 
sary after  a decree  of  heat  that  opens 
all  the  pores  and  relaxes  all  the  fibres. 
Here  too  they  are  furnished  with  cor- 
dials and  coffee : sometimes  even,  when 
a party  of  females  have  hired  the  room 
for  themselves  alone,  they  dine  there 
and  enjoy  themselves  till  evening,  en- 
gaged for  the  greatest  part  of  the  time 
in  the  important  business  of  the  toilette, 
upon  which  the  Turkish  women  lavish 
whatever  wealth  can  command  and 
nature  and  art  supply. 
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FUNERALS,  TOMBS, 

AND 

SEPULCHRAL  CHAPELS. 

When  a Musulman  is  on  the  point  of 
being  visited  by  the  angel  of  death, 
melek-ul-moulti  he  is  laid  upon  his  back, 
with  his  right  side  turned  towards 
Mecca,  in  which  position  also  he  must 
be  interred.  A chaffing-dish  is  placed 
in  the  room,  and  perfumes  are  burned 
upon  it.  The  imam  of  the  mosque  is 
summoned  to  attend  the  dying  man,  to 
whom  he  reads  the  thirty-sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran  and  the  confession  of 
faith,  the  patient  inwardly  joining  him. 
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When  he  has  breathed  his  last,  a sabre 
is  laid  upon  his  belly,  and  his  nearest 
kinsman  ties  up  his  lower  jaw.  The 
body  is  then  washed  with  a decoction 
of  aromatic  substances  or  with  pure 
water,  the  head  and  beard  with  soap, 
after  which,  those  parts  are  covered 
with  aromatic  herbs.  The  forehead, 
nose,  hands,  feet,  and  knees  are  rubbed 
with  camphor,  because  these  parts  of 
the  body  participate  in  the  action  of 
prayer.  The  corpse  is  then  wrapped 
in  a white  sheet,  composed  of  several 
pieces  fastened  together,  and  laid  upon 
a bier,  over  which  the  imam  says  the 
appropriate  prayers. 

The  funeral  ceremony  is  performed 
with  great  simplicity  and  still  greater 
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precipitation.  The  body  is  never  car- 
ried to  the  mosque  5 four  men,  who 
are  several  times  relieved  by  others, 
carry  it  with  all  possible  speed,  almost 
in  a run,  to  the  place  of  interment. 
Over  the  bier  is  thrown  a pall  of  some 
common  stuff,  and  upon  the  head  of  it 
is  placed  the  turban  of  the  deceased, 
and  a piece  of  one  of  the  silk  coverings 
of  the  keabeh  of  Mecca.  Such  as  can- 
not otherwise  j>rocurc  a piece  of  the 
sacred  envelope  may  be  supplied  with 
one  at  the  mosque.  Women  never  at- 
tend the  procession ; the  other  relatives 
and  friends  follow  in  profound  silence, 
but  without  exhibiting  any  external 
signs  of  grief.  Mourning  is  not  usual, 
and  was  formerly  never  worn  but  for 
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the  sultans.  Foreigners,  and  Christians 
in  particular,  are  forbidden  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  funeral  of  a Musulman. 

On  reaching  tlie  place  of  interment, 
the  body  is  immediately  laid  in  the 
grave,  with  the  face  turned  towards 
Mecca.  The  grave  is  filled  up  with 
reeds  and  earth,  which  must  form  an 
elevation  of  a hand’s  breadth,  in  the 
form  of  a camel’s  back.  It  must  not  be 
covered  either  with  stones  oi'  brick- 
work, but  with  turf  and  flowers  ; and  if 
a tomb  be  erected,  it  must  merely  en- 
close the  spot  occupied  by  the  body.  It 
is  not  lawful  to  walk  over  or  to  sit  upon 
a grave,  which  must  never  contain  two 
bodies,  unless  they  are  separated  by  a 
partition  of  eartli.  A corpse  is  never 
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ullowed  to  be  opened,  even  though  the 
deceased  might  have  swallowed  a pre- 
cious stone  that  did  not  belong  to  him : 
but,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a pregnant 
female,  the  child  may  be  extracted  if  it 
gives  any  indications  of  life.  No  farther 
precautions  are  taken  in  regard  to  per- 
sons who  have  died  of  the  plague, 
oueba,  than  any  others.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  the  bearers  lay  hold  of 
the  winding-sheet  in  which  the  body  is 
wrapped  with  their  teeth,  that  they  may 
throw  it  the  more  easily  into  the  grave, 
without  caring  in  the  least  about  the 
kind  of  disorder  that  carried  off  the  de- 
ceased : for,  it  should  be  observed,  the 
corpse  is  deposited  naked  in  the  ground. 
Wlien  this  is  done,  the  imam,  kneeling 
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by  the  grave,  repeats  a prayer,  calls  the 
deceased  thrice  by  his  name  and  that  of 
his  mother,  never  by  his  father’s  : but 
if  his  mother’s  name  is  not  known,  the 
name  of  Mary,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  is  substituted  in  its  stead  for 
men,  and  that  of  Eve  for  women. 

Tlie  cemeteries  are  situated,  like  those 
of  the  ancients,  out  of  the  towns ; and 
being  planted  with  all  kinds  of  trees, 
but  more  especially  the  cypress  and 
evergreens,  they  form  agreeable  prome- 
nades. Near  Constantinople  there  are 
numerous  cemeteries  ; the  most  exten- 
sive is  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosphorus,  which  separates  it  from 
the  capital.  The  ulemas,  the  grandees 
and  tlie  principal  inhabitants  are  desirous 
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of  being  carried  thither  aa  to  their  real 
country,  and  under  the  idea  that  their 
remains  will  there  be  more  secure.  On 
their  graves  are  planted  myrtles  or  box- 
trees,  which  are  cut  into  the  shape  off 
balls,  or  flowers  that  are  tended  with 
great  care.  The  graves  of  the  common 
people  are  distinguished  only  by  a board 
or  stone  set  up  at  each  end.  Those  of 
the  wealthy  are  adorned  with  marble 
columns  erected  over  the  head,  and 
supporting  a sculptured  turban,  the 
fashion  of  which  denotes  the  quality  of 
the  deceased.  The  graves  of  females 
are  distinguished  by  columns  with  a 
species  of  vase  at  the  toj).  On  all  are 
placed  very  short  inscriptions,  and  most 
commonly  sentences,  such  as  the  follow- 
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ing “ This  world  ig  trgr.slejoit  and 
perishable ; to-day  mine,  to-morrow 
thine.”  Some  tombs  are  in  the  form  of 
an  open  chest,  of  marble,  standing  upon 
a base ; as  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed 
plate,  where  a young  widow  is  repre- 
aeoted  receiving  from  her  son  a rose 
plucked  on  the  grave  of  her  deceased 
husband. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
founders  of  institutions  of  public  utility 
generally  chuse  a spot  near  them  for 
the  place  of  their  interment.  In  such 
situations  are  the  tombs  of  several  vizirs, 
particuhwly  that  of  Ragbyb-Pacha, which 
stands  beside  the  public  library  which 
he  founded  at  Constantinople.  This 
tpmb  is  hexagonal,  and  surrounded  with 
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six  columns  of  costly  marble,  support- 
ing an  open-work  iron  dome  enriched 
with  gilt  ornaments.  This  is  a magni- 
ficent monument } and  we  may  add,  it 
is  not  in  a very  bad  taste,  though  it 
deviates  widely  from  the  principles  of 
correct  architecture. 

The  appellation  of  turbeh  is  given  to 
the  sepulchral  chapels  erected  in  honour 
of  certain  Mahometan  saints,  of  the 
sultans,  and  of  the  pruices  or  princesses 
of  the  imperial  house.  These  edifices, 
commonly  situated  in  the  gardens  of  the 
mosques  erected  by  those  princes,  are 
very  richly  embellished,  and  frequently 
contain  several  tombs.  The  grave  itself 
is  enclosed  only  with  a kind  of  open 
wooden  chest,  covered  with  some  costly 
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Stuff  on  which  verses  of  the  Koran  are 
embroidered  in  gold.  At  the  head  is 
affixed  a piece  of  the  covering  of  the 
keabeh  and  over  it  a muslin  turban. 
At  each  extremitj'  is  a railing  incrusted 
with  mother-of-pearl ; and  on  either 
side  stand  large  chandeliers  with  tapers. 
The  interior  of  these  chapels  is  magni- 
ficent. The  pavements  and  walls  are 
composed  and  lined  with  valuable  mar- 
bles, squares  of  porcelain,  ornaments 
and  inscriptions  in  letters  of  gold. 
Lamps  constantly  kept  burning  are  sus- 
pended from  the  roofs.  There  are 
seventeen  of  these  turbehs  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

To  each  of  these  turbehs  there  are 
from  four  to  six  keepers,  turhehdar, 
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and  a still  greater  number  of  readers, 
who  recite  chapters  of  the  Koran  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  sultans. 
All  who  visit  the  turbehs  join  them  in 
their  prayers. 

In  the  seraglio  there  is  also  a chapel, 
in  which  certain  relics  of  Mahomet  are 
preserved.  These  consist  of  the  sandjac- 
cheryf,  or  sacred  banner,  which  has 
been  already  described ; the  khircai- 
cheryf,  the  sacred  rags,  which  are  the 
remnants  of  the  Prophet’s  robe : the 
sunn-cheryf,  the  sacred  teeth,  being 
two  of  the  four  teeth  which  the  Prophet 
lost  in  a battle*  the  liliehi-cheriff,  the 
sacred  beard,  part  of  Mahomet’s  j lastly 
the  cadem-cheryf,  the  sacred  foot,  or 
rather  the  reputed  print  of  the  Prophet’s 
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foot.  Here  too  are  preserved  vessels, 
weapons  and  other  articles,  which  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  founder  of 
the  Musulman  religion.  The  Sacred 
robe  is  of  black  camlet,  enclosed  in 
forty  bags  of  rich  stiitfs.  It  is  taken 
out  once  a year,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  ramazau,  and  kissed  by  the  grand- 
signor  and  his  principal  officers.  One 
corner  of  it  is  then  dipped  into  a vessel 
full  of  water  : this  precious  liquid  is 
presented  in  sealed  phials  to  the  sultans 
and  the  most  distinguished  personages, 
who,  out  of  devotion,  drop  a small 
quantity  of  it  into  the  drink  which  they 
take  during  the  ramazan. 

END  OF  VOIi.  V. 
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